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SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
FIFTH TRIENNIAL [FIRST ANNUAL] CONFERENCE 
HELD AT BLOEMFONTEIN ON 23, 24, and 25 APRIL 1946! | 


Meetings were held at the Bloemfontein Public Library and 40 members attended 


TUESDAY, 23 APRIL 1946. 10 a.m. 


1. Councillor Mrs. F. F. Enshin, introduced by 
the Chairman, Mr. Stirling, President of the 
South African Library Association, extended, 
on behalf of His Worship the Mayor of 
Bloemfontein, a welcome to members, and 
addressed the Conference as _ follows :— 

Namens die Burgemeester van Bloemfon- 
tein word almal baie hartlik welkom geheet, 
en hy spreek sy leedwese uit dat hy nie 
self teenwoordig kan wees nie. Weens die 
baie funksies is dit egter onmoontlik maar 
hy wens die Kongres ook alle sukses toe. 

Bloemfontein is met reg die stad van 
kongresse. ‘Talle kongresse word hier gehou. 
Sommige is baie belangrik, terwyl ander 
van ’n meer algemene aard is. Hierdie 
Kongres kan geskaar word onder die wat 
baie belangrik is, sowel as van ’n algemene 
aard. Bloemfontein het nou net sy 100-jarige 
bestaan agter die rug. Die oue het verby- 
gegaan, en daarmee die ou_ subskripsie- 


stelsel van die Biblioteek. Met trots gaan _ 


die inwoners van Bloemfontein die toekoms 
tegemoet. Die stadsraad het voorsiening 
daarvoor gemaak dat alle inwoners voortaan 
’n gratis biblioteekstelsel kan geniet. Die 
kinderafdeling is reeds ’n geruime tyd gratis ; 
die sukses daarvan kan bewys word deur 
die feit dat die ledetal gestyg het van 100 na 
2,000. Ons hoop dat die oorplasing van die 
volwassenes van die subskripsie-stelsel na. die 
gratis stelsel die teenswoordige syfer van 


2,000 sal verdubbel en verdriedubbel. 


‘Abridged from the stenographer’s full Report of 
32 foolscap pages. In general the remarks of proposers 
and seconders of motions have been given, together 
with the main points in the further discussions. The 
full Report is in the hands of the Hon. Secretary. 


Op die platteland is daar ook ’n boekediens. 
Hierdie boekediens het so uitgebrei dat 
die Provinsiale Administrasie, wat eers ’n 
bedrag van £300 daaraan toegestaan het, 


‘nou ’n bedrag van £3,000 skenk. _Hierdie 


was maar die begin van vry biblioteke. 

Daar is ook die kwessie van skoolbiblioteke 
waarop die Vrystaat trots kan wees. Die 
Departement van Onderwys subsidieer skole— 
vir elke £1 wat skole kollekteer, gee die 
Departement £2 of £3. Op hierdie wyse 
gaan ’n bedrag van ongeveer £8,000 of 
£9,000 jaarliks na skole. Omtrent elke skool 
op die platteland het sy eie_biblioteek. 

Daar bestaan egter groot moeilikhede om 
boeke te huisves, maar selfs hierdie moeilik- 
hede demp nie die entoesiasme nie—die 
ouers lees saam met die kinders, aangesien 
die kinders die boeke uit die skoolbiblioteke 
haal en ook aan die ouers gee om te lees. 
Hiervoor sluit die owerhede hul oé en moedig 
maar net die ongekende leeslus aan. Met die 
oog op hierdie feite sien ons uit na verdere 
ontwikkeling in biblioteekwese. 

Met hierdie woorde het mev. Enslin almal 
hartlik sukses toegewens met die Kongres, 


‘en die hoop uitgespreek dat almal ’n baie 


aangename tyd in Bloemfontein sal hé. 

Mnr. Stirling bedank mev. Enslin namens 
die Kongres en meld dat die Suid-Afrikaanse 
Biblioteekvereniging reeds vantevore kon- 
gresse hier gehou het, en altyd uitsien na die 
gasvryheid waarmee Bloemfontein  hul 
oorlaai. ,,Bloemfontein is nou ons tuiste”’ 
het hy besluit. ' 

Die Voorsitter bedank ook op gepaste 
wyse in Engels. 


. Minutes of the Triennial General Meeting held 


in Johannesburg, 26, 27, and 28 Fanuary 1943 
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Minutes taken as read‘ and adopted. 


. Minutes of the Special General Meeting held 
in Fohannesburg, 24 and 25 September 1945 
Minutes taken as read and adopted. 


. Appointment of ballot scrutineers 
Miss E. Hartmann and Mrs. G. Walker 
were unanimously elected as scrutineers. 


. Address by the President, Mr. M. M. Stirling 

The President, Mr. M. M. Stirling, addres- 
sed the Conference on the subject “Forty 
years of progress”’.? 
Condolence 

The Chairman moved a motion of condo- 
lence on the death of Miss A. E. Warren, 
who had done a great deal for school libraries 
in the Transvaal. The Conference adopted 
the motion, standing. 
Apologies 

Apologies were received from Messrs. 
J. D. Rheinallt Jones, D. Niven, C. Christie, 
F. H. Rooke, and R. F. Kennedy. 


. Adoption of Triennial Report and Statement 
of Accounts 

The adoption of the Report and Statement 
of Accounts was proposed by Mr. I. Isaacson, 


seconded by Miss G. F. Dougherty. 
Arising out of the item ‘Bookbinding 


9 


Sub-committee,” appearing in the Report, 
Mr. E. A. Borland informed Conference that 
he had approached the Government Printer 
and inquired if he were willing to take on 
bookbinding for Provincial and other li- 
braries. On account of the scarcity of labour 
it was impossible for the Government 
Printer to do so, and since scarcity of labour 
was prevalent throughout South Africa, no 
bookbinder was prepared to take on library 
bookbinding. The importation of machinery 
from overseas would also be necessary, but 
the Typographical Union would take up all 
machinery imported for existing firms. 
Possibly bookbinding could be done by Ex- 
Soldier Sheltered Employment, but lack of 
machinery and labour was the chief problem. 


Mrs. T. van der Westhuizen inquired whether 
it was not possible to approach booksellers 
to bind books in a special stronger binding. 
Mr. Borland replied that one or two firms 


were doing this, but reinforced binding was 
not very strong. He mentioned the Afrikaanse 
Pers and van Schaik in Pretoria. 


Mnr. P. C. Coetzee: Om ’n spesiale biblioteek- | 
band om te sit kos 6s. tot 7s. per band f 
ekstra. Uitgewers vra niks minder en spesiale | 
biblioteekbande sal te duur wees. 


Mnr. S. }. Kritzinger: Die toestand in 
Kaapstad is dat firmas nie bereid is om boeke 
in te bind nie. Die Nasionale Pers het sowat 
’n maand gelede gesé dat hulle bereid is om 
boeke in te bind teen ’n ekstra fooi van 1s. 
per band, en daarby gevoeg dat dit die beste 
sal wees wat nog gelewer is. 
Mr. R.F.M.Immelman: According to infor- 
mation recently obtained, it would be impos- 
sible to have bookbinding done under 15s, 
to 17s. per volume. The prices are high on f 
account of labour costs. . . . The incoming | 
Council should investigate the whole question 
of bookbinding. 
Mrs. B. F. Lunn and Mr. H. Edge also spoke. 
In reply to a question by Miss P. M. Speight 
with regard to the section on the Carnegie f 
Corporation the Chairman said that the} 
money was to be devoted to development } 
of rural libraries, and would be allocated 
by the State Library, Pretoria. 
Mnr. R. B. Zaaiman stel Konferensie in 
kennis dat mev. Rhodes-Harrison voorne- 
mens is om ’n voorstel in te dien in verband 
met die uitruiling van biblioteekpersoneel. 
Mr. Borland: One or two libraries do this— 
for instance the libraries at Springs and | 
Benoni. They occasionally interchange | 
members of their staff for a day. . . . The 
Constitution does not allow for a new matter to 
be brought up without notice, but the Confe- 
rence may agree to the matter being brought 
up for discussion if there is time. 
Mnr. Coetzee stel voor dat die Konferensie [ 
gevra word of hulle bereid sal wees om die | 
vraag by ’n latere geleentheid te bespreek. 
Sy voorstel word aangeneem. 
Mrs. A. S. Dommisse: What is the position 
in regard to the advertising of posts? Are 
they supposed to be advertised in all papers ? 
The Chairman replied that it would be impos- 
sible to interfere with the rights of institu- 
tions to advertise where and how they wished. 


Miss Speight mentioned that The South 
African municipal magazine published a list 
of posts throughout the Union. | 


1§.A.L. 10 (4) 85-104, Apr. 1943. 
‘2 Printed elsewhere in this issue. 
3 See p. 32 of this issue. 
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Mr. Immelman agreed that the matter be 
referred to the Publicity Sub-committee. 
Mr. A. M. L. Robinson said that the position 
of censorship of books and literature in this 
country was very unsatisfactory and proposed 
that the matter be discussed. 
The Chairman suggested that this point be put 
on the agenda following the item concerning 
exchange of library assistants after item 15. 
Agreed. 
Mr. Immelman inquired with reference to the 
balance sheet whether the money in Barclays 
Bank and the Rand Provident Building 
Society Current Account had been built up 
over a period of years or formed part of 
income. 
The Chairman: It has been built up over a 
period of years. 
Mr. Borland added that since the end of 
June 1945 £300 had beer put on fixed 
deposit in the Rand Provident Building So- 
ciety. 
Mr. Immelman asked for information in regard 
to the item ‘“‘Vacation School” appearing in 
the Triennial Balance Sheet. 
The Chairman explained that this amount 
represented accumulated savings over a 
period of approximately 12 years. The 
usual grant was £200 per annum for this 
purpose but during the war no vacation 
schools were held. 

The adoption of the Report was then moved 
and the Report adopted. 

As the results of the ballot were not yet 
known, item 8 of the Agenda was taken next. 


. Clause 4 of the Constitution. Mr. Borland 
proposed that the following words be added: 
“For the purpose of any election a person 
shall be deemed to be a member of the Associa- 
tion as from the date of the approval of his 
application by the Committee of the branch 
concerned.” 

Mr. Borland read clause 4 of the Constitution 
and pointed out that it was not clear from 
what date membership of the Association 
took effect. ‘The date could be either the 
date of acceptance by the branch or the 
Executive Committee. A person had to be a 
member of the Association for the six months 
immediately preceding the conference before 
he was eligible to vote in the election of 
office-bearers. The most sensible thing was 


pi 


to make the date of acceptance the date of 
approval of his application by the Committee 
of the branch concerned. 

Mr. Raikes and Mr. Coetzee also spoke. 

Mr. Robinson proposed replacing the words 
“shall be deemed to be a member” by the 
words “shall be deemed to have been a 
member”. Mr. Borland accepted the amend- 
ment and the proposal was adopted. 


Results of ballot. The Chairman announced 
the results of the ballot to be as follows :— 


Office-bearers 
President: D. H. Varley (unopposed) 
Vice-President: E. A. Borland 
[Past-President: M. M. Stirling] 
Hon. Secretary: A. M. Lewin Robinson 
(unopposed ) 
Elected by Branches 
Natal: (to be elected) 
O.F.S.: Miss E. Levy 
N. Transvaal: E. A. Borland, C. Christie, 
P. Freer 
S. Transvaal: 
Lunn, Miss P. M. Speight, 
M. W. Whiteley 
Cape: R. F. M. Immelman, S. J. Kritzin- 
ger, Miss L. E. Taylor, F. G. van 
der Riet, (and one to be elected) 
Other territories: (to be elected) 
Conference adjourned at 12.30 p.m. 


(2.30 p.m. Visit to Mazelspoort at the in- 
vitation of the City Council of Bloemfontein.) 


I. Isaacson, Mrs. B. J. 
Miss 


TUESDAY, 23 APRIL 1946: 8 p.m. 


Mr. D. H. Varley, the newly-elected President, 
took the chair, and addressed the Conference. 

Hy bedank die Kongres vir die eer aan 
hom bewys deur sy verkiesing as President 
en doen ’n spesiale beroep op lede van die 
Vereniging om met die Raad saam te werk. 
Dit is ’n groot en moeilike taak wat nog 
voorlé, en almal moet skouers aan die wiel 
Sit. 

He then thanked the Conference for the 
confidence placed in him and made a few 
brief remarks on the work ahead. 

He pointed out that Mr. Stirling had 
referred to the 40 years of progress that 
he had seen and said that he, the Chairman, 
was sure that all would join him in paying 
tribute to those who had been the pioneers 
of the library movement in South Africa. 





The Chairman referred to the Report of 
the Adult Education Committee,' for 
which they had chiefly to thank Dr. G. W. 
Eybers, who had been a member of the Li- 
brary Association and its Council since its 
inception. That Committee had recom- 
mended that all libraries should be free, and 
that they should be a vital agency in adult 
education work. The Government had now 
accepted in principle what the Association 
had been striving towards for a long time. 

The Chairman also referred to the work 
that was being done by Mr. R. F. M. Immel- 
man of the University of Cape Town in 
training recruits for the library profession, 
and said that the chief problem was now to 
try and set up and maintain standards of 
service. It was not enough to have free libra- 
ries : they must be good free libraries. 

He then extended on behalf of the Confe- 
rence and the members not present a hearty 
welcome to Miss W. B. Linderman, of the 
U.S. Information Library in Cape ‘Town, 
and asked her to convey the greetings of 
the Association to her colleagues in America. 

Proceeding ‘with the business on the 
Agenda, the Chairman then read item 9. 


9. Mr. Borland proposed that clause 18 of the 
Constitution be amended to allow for the 
election of the office-bearers of the Association 
to take place two months before each second 
annual conference; for the results of the ballot 
to be declared by the Executive Committee one 
month before the conference; and for scruti- 
neers to be appointed by the Council. 


Mr. Borland said that when preparing the 
work for the present Conference he was struck 
by the fact that branch representatives are 
elected 30 days before an annual conference 
and it seemed to him that it might be a good 
idea to bring the election of office-bearers 
into line with this. He suggested two months 
before an annual conference because it would 
then enable branches whcse members had 
been elected as cfiice-bearers to nominate 
other members as_ representatives. This 
would mean that new office-bearers would 
come to a conference already elected. 


Mr. Stirling seconded the proposal. 


1 UNION OF SoutH AFaica. Committee on adult 
education. Adult education in South Africa: being a 
report by a committee of enquiry appointed by the 
Minister of Education. Pretoria, Govt. ptr., 1946. 
(U.G. no. 35-1945). 
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Mnr. Coetzee: Is dit egter wenslik om te 
verwag dat ’n sekretaris wat nuut is ’n 
konferensie moet organiseer? Dit is ’n 
moeilike taak. Ek is van mening dat amps- 
draers hulle posisies moet behou tot die 
konferensie wanneer die nuwe ampsdraers 
die werk kan oorneem. 


Mr. Ratkes said that it took more than two 
months to get ready for a conference and 
the outgoing secretary should therefore 
handle matters up to the conference. 

Mr. Immelman: The retiring secretary should 
see the conference through the first day, 
when the new secretary could take over. 


Mnr. Coetzee stel voor dat die saak opgedra 
word aan ’n sub-komitee, wat by die volgende 





jaarlikse vergadering verslag moet doen met 
uitgewerkte plaasvervangende klousules waarin 
voorsiening gemaak word vir al hierdie 
voorstelle. Die presiese bewoording kan 
gelaat word vir goedkeuring op die volgende 
konferensie. 

On being asked by the Chairman, Mr. 
Coetzee said that he would word his amend- 
ment as follows: ‘That Council formulate 
new clauses to take the place of the present 
clauses 18 and 19, taking into consideration 





suggestions made at this Conference.” 


Mr. Immelman seconded the amendment. 
On being put to the vote, the motion as 
amended was adopted. 


Messrs. Robinson and Edge also spoke. 


Clause 18 of the Constitution. Mr. Borland) 
proposed that in the second line the word 
“Branch” be substituted for “‘Province’’. 


Mr. Borland said that he understood that 
at the special meeting held in September 1945 
it was agreed that the Vice-President should 
come from a different branch at each election, 
but the drafting committee seemed to think} 
that the intention of the special meeting} 
was to have the vice-presidency rotate among 
the provinces. It seemed that, as matters 
now stood, at the next election for Vice- 
President the Southern Transvaal would be | 
disenfranchised for no particular reason. | 
The presidency should rotate amongst the 
branches. 


Mr. Raikes seconded the motion. 


Miss Speight : It was the intention that the vice- 
presidency should go from province to pro- 
vince. Otherwise it might take a long time 
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before another province can have it, and the 
more widely it is held over the country the 
better. 


Mnr. Coetzee: Soos die klousule nou staan, 
kan een tak keer op keer van stemreg ont- 
bloot word. Konferensies word om die 
beurt in elke takgebied gehou. Die bedoeling 
was dus takke en nie provinsies nie. 


Dr. Eybers: All branches should be given 
the highest posts in the Association. Clause 
18 ought to be modified to read ‘The Vice- 
President must be elected from the various 
branches in succession.” 

Mr. Borland: 'The proposal by Dr. Eybers 
cannot be accepted. It is a good idea to have 
the Secretary and President from the same 
province. It might be the turn of a particular 
branch to nominate somebody for this 
office and the branch might not have suitable 
candidates. 

Mrs. M. Rhodes-Harrison: It has already 
happened once in the O.F.S. that no suitable 
candidates were available. 


Mnr. Immelman: Die oorspronklike bedoeling 
was dat die vise-presidentskap moet rond- 
gaan in die verskillende provinsies, en dat 
die Vise-President nie tweekeer uit dieselfde 
provinsie gekies moet word nie. Ek stel 
voor dat die oorspronklike klousule behou 
word. 


Mr. Borland’s motion was put to the vote 
and defeated. 


Clause 31 of the Constitution. Proposed by the 
Northern Transvaal Branch that clause 31, 
which reads as follows: ‘“Any member of the 
Association may be present at a Conference, 
take part in discussion, and vote’ be amended 
to read :— 


1. The voting members of a conference 
shall be branch delegates and members 
of the Council who are not branch 
delegates. 

2. Any branch may elect or appoint dele- 
gates and their alternates to attend, 
take part in discussion, and vote at 
any conference of the Association ; 
the names of such delegates and their 
alternates, if any, shall be registered 
with the Hon. Secretary ‘not less than 
eight weeks prior to a_ conference. 


3. Should a delegate be present at a 


conference his registered alternate shall 


5 


ipso facto cease to take part in the 
business of the conference except in 
the capacity of an ordinary member. 

4. A branch may elect or appoint two 
delegates to represent it at a confe- 
rence ; branches with more than twenty 
members may elect or appoint one 
additional delegate for every ten 
members it possesses in excess of 
twenty. 

5. Any member of the Association may 
be present at a conference and take 
part in the discussion, but only delegates 
or their alternates may vote. 


Miss S. Nicholson: 'The present method of 
allowing decisions to be taken at a confe- 
rence according tc the voting of the members 
present has been in use for some time, and 
members are now realizing that those who can 
attend conferences are a very small percent- 
age of the total Association membership. 

The election of Administrative Council 
officials and of branch representatives to 
Council is perfectly democratic, in that all 
members of the Associatior may exercise 
their votes by post, if they are urable to 
attend mectings. But the passing cf resolu- 
tions affecting the policy of the Associaticn is 
not democratic under the present scheme of 
things, for the membership of a conference 
is made up of those lucky enough to be on 
the spot, and of those few whc are able to 
come from other parts of the country to 
attend. ‘These few are a very small minority 
of the Association’s membership, yet they 
are the ones who control S.A.L.A. policy. 

This can result in constant changes of 
decisions on various subjects—changes which 
will be brought about according tc the 
varying ideas of each centre. 

The appointment of delegates wil] mean 
the presence at each conference, no matter 
where it is held, of persons who come from 
their respective branches with clear ideas 
of the wishes and opinions of their fellow 
members, and who will have the responsi- 
bility of putting these ideas before the 
confererce. 

In this way policy can be directed by 
pecple who have discussed the various 
subjects with their own branch’ members, 
and who realize more fully the various 
implications of proposed courses of action. 

At the same time, those junior members of 
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the Association who have not had sufficient 
experience to make them suitable as dele- 
gates will still have the opportunity of 
attending conferences. They will meet 
fellow librarians, hear papers read and 
benefit from the social contacts, without 
being enabled to influence unduly the 
results of debates on important matters. 


Mr. Stirling seconded the motion. 


Mnr. Coetzee stel voor dat die artikel soos 
dit in die Konstitusie voorkom gehand- 
haaf word. As hy as afgevaardigde van 
Nocrdelike ‘Transvaal gekom het moes hy 
by die besluit van sy tak gebly het. As 
mense in ’n tak iets opponeer, kan hulle 
nie die tak verteenwoordig nie. Hy is afge- 
vaardig deur die Universiteit van Pretoria 
er dit mag wees dat hulle hom iets opdra 
wat mag bots met die tak se voorstel- 

Mr. Raikes: There are two types of members, 
personal and institutional members. The 
Association is too young to limit voting 
powers and all the delegates must therefore 
have voting powers. It will in any case be 
difficult to check on the voting powers of 
those attending conferences. 


Mr. Stirling: 90 per cent of the members of 
the Association are usually unrepresented at 
conferences, whereas responsible people are 
usually elected as delegates. 


Miss L. E. Taylor: If a conference is run on 
the basis of appointment of delegates only, 
it would mean a glorified Council meeting. 
Only by allowing younger members to attend 
conferences can they become experienced. 


Dr. Eybers said that as the clause now stood 
in the Constitution it was sound. He joined 
Mr. Coetzee in giving it a chance for three 
years and if necessary it could then be altered. 


Mrs. Walker, Mr. Immelman, Mr. Isaacson, 
and Mr. Zaaiman also spoke. 
When put to the vote the motion was defeated. 


Clause 34 of the Constitution. Proposed by 
the Northern Transvaal Branch that clause 34, 
which reads as follows: “Resolutions taken 
at a conference shall be binding on the Council, 
the branches and members concerned’ be 


expunged from the Constitution. 


Miss Nicholson: The fact that the membership 
of each conference varies so greatly according 
to the change of its place each year must 
make it an entirely irresponsible body. It is 


quite possible for a conference to take a 


_ decision which the Administrative Council is 


quite unable to put into effect, and yet the 
Council and branches concerned must be 
bound by such a decision. The Northern 
Transvaal Branch for instance would not 
like to feel itself committed to expenditure 
which was far beyond its resources.. And 
the possibility of financial commitments must 
be guarded against as carefully as possible. 

It would be much better to leave the 


Administrative Council as the responsible | 


body of the Association with power to act 
as they see fit in the light of the opinions 
put forward by conference members, and 
of the resolutions which should express the 
feeling of any conference. 


Mr. Stirling seconded the motion. 


Mrs. Lunn: If the proposal is adopted all | 


the work done at a conference could be 
rendered null and void. 


Miss Hartmann, Mr. Coetzee, Mr. Immel- 
man, and Dr. Eybers also spoke. 

When the motion was put to the vote it 
was defeated. 

The Conference adjourned at 9.20 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, 24 APRIL 1946. 10 a.m. 


The Chairman asked Miss W. B. Linder- 
man to address the Conference. 


Miss Linderman thanked Mr. Varley for the 
welcome and greetings extended to librarians 
of America. She left the U.S.A. ten months 
ago, resigning from office in the New York 
State Library Association. She had been 
working on two projects, viz. outlining post- 
war standards for school libraries and drawing 
up a new constitution for the New York 
Library Association. She happened to be 


Chairman of that Committee, so she under- } 
stood perfectly well the discussions and | 


sympathized with the Conference in the 
points discussed. If she could bring one 
lesson from the experience she gained it 
would be that, after all the discussion they 
had, when they did start work, they found 
that they had so much work to do that the 
constitution had not mattered toc much. 
It was merely an instrument bringing them 
together in a union enabling them to work 
together. 

When she arrived in Cape Town she was 
given the privilege to become a member of 


= 
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the South African Library Association, and 
she would like to say that it was a pleasure 
working with the librarians of South Africa. 
She extended on behalf of the American 
Library Association very cordial greetings 
and their very good wishes for the furtherance 
of the Association’s work. 


. Clause 36 of the Constitution. Proposed by the 


Northern Transvaal Branch that clause 36, 
which reads as follows: “‘Education Committee : 
Examinations, correspondence courses, vacation 
schools, and other instruction may be conducted 
by an Education Committee which shall act 
subject to regulations drawn up from time to 
time by the conference” be amended to read:— 

“Education Committee: Examinations, cor- 
respondence courses, vacation schools, and 
other instruction may be conducted by an 
Education Committee, which shall be appointed 
by the Administrative Council and act subject 
to regulations drafted by the Committee and 
approved by the Council.” 


Miss Nicholson: ‘The Northern ‘Transvaal 
Branch would like to see the Education 
Committee responsible to the Council. If it 
is responsible to a conference, the result 
would be that part of the work would be 
done by the Administrative Council and 
another part by the Committee. It seems to 


be wrong that there would be two such 
bodies. 


Mr. Raikes supported the motion. Confe- 
rence met only once a year and the business 
would be held back tremendously if the 
Education Committee could not get on under 
the supervision of the Council. 


Mnr. Coetzee: Dit is eintlik onnodig om die 
Konstitusie op hierdie punt te verander, 
aangesien die klousule kan bly soos dit tans 
in die Konstitusie staan en by wyse van ’n 
spesiale besluit vasgestel kan word dat tot 
tyd en wyle ’n kongres anders mag besluit 
die Administratiewe Raad die Onderwys- 
komitee sal aanstel. Die klousule is ’n 
resultaat van ’n kompromis tussen twee 
partye. Gevolglik stel ek voor dat die klousule 
in die Konstitusie onveranderd bly en die 
Konferensie deur ’n spesiale besluit ’n 
voorstel min of meer soos die van die Noor- 
delike Transvaal tak aanvaar. 


Mr. Immelman suggested that the re- 


commendations by the Northern Transvaal 
Branch and the Education Committee be 
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amalgamated. [Recommendation (a) of the 
Education Committee was that the Education 
Committee continues to be appointed by the 
Administrative Council and to act subject to 
regulations drafted by the Education Commit- 
tee and approved by the Council]. 


Mr. Raikes supported this suggestion. 


Miss Hartmann, Fudge Fischer, Dr. Eybers, and 
Mrs. Rhodes-Harrison also spoke. 

When put to the vote the proposal by the 
Northern Transvaal Branch was adopted. 


The Conference then proceeded to discuss 
the Education Committee’s recommendations. 


Mr. Raikes: Recommendation (b) by the 
Education Committee reads :— 


“That the membership of the Education Com- 
mittee be the President, the Vice-President and 
Hon. Secretary of the Association, one member 
nominated by the Administrative Council, and 
Branch representatives who shall be Fellows 
of the South African Library Association or of 
the Library Association. Each branch shall 
elect one member of the branch to the Education 
Committee for every twenty Fellows and 
Associates, or part thereof, registered as members 
of the branch. The election of members to the 
Education Committee shall be by ballot among 
all Fellows and Associates registered as members 
of the branch, and shall be held every two 
years at the same time as the election of branch 
representatives to the Council except that, 
where a branch has no F.L.A. or F.S.A.L.A. 
as a member, the branch may elect a Fellow 
who is not a member of that branch.” 

This gives the proposed constitution of the 
Committee. On the whole the education of 
librarians should as far as possible be in the 
hands of qualified people, ie. F.L.A. or 
F.S.A.L.A. It is recognized that all branches 
have not a Fellow but every branch should 
have representation on the Education 
Committee. If a branch has not a Fellow, it 


’ should have the. right to elect some cther 


Fellow to represent it. At one time it was 
thought that if a branch does not send some- 
body to the Committee the Council should 
elect somebody to represent it. Another 
proposal which was not passed by the 
Committee was that it might be possible 
to elect other persons, not Fellows,to the 
Committee. 

Recommendation (c) reads :— 

“That no person who ts a candidate for 
any examination leading to the Diploma of the 
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Association shall be a member of the Education 
Committee and any member who becomes a 
candidate must resign from the Committee.” 

This is a necessary safeguard. 

Recommendations (d) and (e), which read 
respectively :— 

“That the Education Committee shall elect 
its own Chairman and Hon. Secretary and 
draw up its own regulations for the conduct 
of business”, and 

“That a quorum of the Education Committee 
he three members present at a meeting’’, 
are purely administrative. 

Recommendation (f) reads :— 

That the Education Committee shall be 
responsible to the Council for the syllabus of 
examinations, the conduct of all correspondence 
courses and vacation schools, other than those 
provided by the branches, for the appointment 
of examiners, the conduct of examinations, and 
the issue of certificates and diplomas. The 
Education Committee shall have power to act 
in all matters of routine. The Council shall 
refer all matters relating to correspondence 
courses, vacation schools, examinations, or 
other matters relating to professional education 
to the Education Committee, and the Council 
shall not reject or amend any recommendation 
of the Education Committee without first 
referring it back to that Committee for further 
consideration. 

The Committee had on several occasions 
given very good consideration to matters 
which were subsequently rejected by the 
Council without any reason being given. 


The recommendations were then discussed 
sertatim. 


Mr. Coetzee regarded recommendation (b) 
as needlessly involved. There are librarians 
who are not Fellows either cf the S.A.L.A. 
or of the (British) Library Association. These 
people should not be excluded. ‘The word 
“Fellow” should be extended by adding 
the words “Librarians in good standing”’. 
Another way would be to give the Education 
Committee the option of co-opting members 
who are not Fellows but prominent librarians 
and educationalists. 

Mr. Immelman supported the recommenda- 
tion. He felt that it was a fair compromise 
that the people responsible for the training 
should have gone through the mill. All 
recommendations would go up to the Council 
‘in any case in the last instance. 
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Miss Hartmann: There should be some pre- 
vision for co-option in view of the growth 
of school libraries. 

Miss Speight, Miss Taylor, and Dr. van der 
Riet supported the clause as it steod. 

Dr. Eybers proposed that the Council shculd 
be given power to co-opt one or two members. 
They should not go to extremes by excluding 
people who could render valuable services 
to the Association. He moved the substitu- 


tion of the words “one or more members [ 
nominated by the Administrative Council” [ 


for the existing wording. 

Mr. Raikes: If the Committee is to be thrown 
open to general branch membership then 
the junior members, who are in the majority, 


may come to run the Education Committee. [| 


Miss Linderman: The same thing happened [| 
in regard to younger members in the Ameri- [ 


can Library Association. They were excluded. 
They were trained and went all out but had 
no vcice at all. The result was the formation 


of the Junior Members’ Association, which 7 
She would like to see the | 
younger members included and get training | 
from the experienced and older people. | 


was excellent. 


Note should, however, be taken that educa- 
tior in other occupations is being done by 
professionally trained people. 

It was agreed tc vote on recommendation 
(b) in two parts, divided after the word 
Council in the fourth line. The first part, 


embodying Dr. Eybers’s amendment, was adopted. 


A motion by Dr. Eybers, supported by 
should | 


nominate one representative for every 75 | 


Mr. Coetzee, that each branch 


members or part thereof was defeated. 
Mr. Coetzee moved that the words “or 


of the Library Association” in the second | 
part of the clause be deleted. Dr. Eybers | 


seconded. 


On being put to the vote, this. motion was \ 


defeated. 


A motion by Mr. Kritzinger that the 
words “or its recognized equivalent” be 


substituted was adopted. With this amend- | 
ment the.whole of clause (b) was adopted by © 


Conference. 


Recommendations (c), (d), (e), and (f) were 4 


also adopted. 


Affiliation fees. The 





Southern Transvaal } 
Branch proposed that the affiliation fee payable | 











ui 





C- 
th 











. Membership fees. 


by branches to. the Administrative Council 
be fixed at ten shillings per member per annum. 


“Miss Speight quoted figures worked out over 


a period of three years to support the Branch’s 
view that ten shillings affiliation fee per 
member was sufficient for the purposes of 
headquarters expenses. 

Mrs. Lunn seconded the motion. 


Mr. Borland said that in his view the figures 
provided were on the niggardly side. ‘The 
future expansion of the Association could 
not be based on them. The figure for South 
African libraries should be increased to £250. 
There were two ways of dealing with the 
matter, the one being to provide the journal 
free to members, and the other to charge 
extra subscriptions for the journal. The 
first way was the best. The speaker quoted 
figures for estimated expenditure totalling 
£550 per annum. ‘There should not be a 
profit on examinations and correspondence 
courses. He proposed as an amendment that 
the affiliation fee be fixed at £1 per member. 


Mrs. Dommisse seconded the amendment. 


Miss E. Levy said that the O.F.S. Branch was 
very small and if higher subscriptions were 
payable the Branch would collapse. 


Mr. Immelman said that a good many members 
would resign if the subscriptions were raised. 
Those members earning more might, how- 
ever, be willing to pay more. The Association 
should get more members and keep the 
subscriptions low. 


Mrs. Lunn, Mrs. Walker, Mr. Stirling, Dr. 
Eybers, and Miss Speight also spoke. 

The amendment was defeated and the original 
motion adopted. 


The Cape Branch proposed 
that new members joining the Association less 
than six months before the end of the financial 
year be allowed to take out’ a half-yearly 
subscription for the remainder of that period, 
the amount of the said subscription being half 
that of the annual subscription payable by 
that member and the affiliation fee payable 
thereon to the Administrative Council pro- 
portionately reduced. 


Mr. Immelman directed attention to the 
fact that people joining half-way through 
the year had to pay the whole year’s subscrip- 
tion and then had to wait six months before 
receiving the journal. New members should 
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be allowed to join for six months or less 
and be allowed half-yearly subscriptions and 
should be entitled to the journal for that 
half year. More members would subscribe 
if this were done. 


Mr. Robinson seconded the proposal. The 
motion was adopted. . 


The Chairman then read the proposal put 
forward by Mrs. Rhodes-Harrison about 
the exchange of librarians. 


Mrs. Rhodes-Harrison said she had in mind 
the exchange of librarians throughout South 
Africa. It would mean that the country 
librarians would have an -opportunity of 
seeing how a first-class library is run.. The 
urban librarian would be given an insight into 
rural libraries and their difficulties. It would 
add to the expansion and standardization of 
library services. The chief difficulty was 
the difference in salary scales. She suggested 
that the home library pay the salary. 


Mr. Immelman asked whether the exchange 
could not take place in the same _ grade 
between people receiving the same salaries. 
Mnr. Coetzee: Biblioteek-assistente kan byv. 
uitgeruil word met Engeland, V.S.A., en 
Holland. Op hierdie stadium moet die 
saak aan die Raad opgedra word om op die 
posisie in te gaan en kan die Konferensie 
dit net in prinsiep toejuig. 

Mrs. Rhodes-Harrison said that rural and 
small librarians had so many disadvantages 
and did not know what a good library was 
like. She asked that the Conference should 
consider whether a practical scheme should 
not be submitted to some future conference. 


It was. agreed that the branches should be 
asked to put this question cn their programmes 
for next year. 


The Chairman then raised the question of 
censorship. 


Mr. Robinson: Some improvement of the 
present position in the Union is wanted. 
We had an example recently when a notice 
appeared in the newspapers stating that. the 
book Forever Amber was to be banned. 
It was said that a notice was to be gazetted 
the following Friday, but nothing appeared 
in the Gazette on that day. ‘The South African 
Public Library was approached by many 
people wanting to know what the position 
was. The demand for the book had con- 
siderably increased. 
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Apparently the position in this country 
is that books can be prevented from being 
imported through the machinery of the 
Customs Department. A Customs official 
is supposed to inform the chief film censor of 
any book which in his opinion should be 
banned, and the chief film censor then pre- 
sumably passes the matter on to the Mirister 
of the Interior. 

We feel that this Conference should voice 
its opinion on the matter, whether we agree 
with the principle of censorship or not. 
The position is open to improvement. 


The Chairman: The authorities realize that 
the present position is not at all satisfactory, 
and I have been asked whether we could 
not assist. The ban on the book Forever Amber 
did not in effect materialize. All this publicity 
means a great boost for a book which in 
my opinicn is not even a good book. 

The people in New Zealand have found 
themselves in a similar position with regard 
to censorship, and they are taking strong 
action. There is no book censorship commit- 
tee here, but film censorship authorities 
deal with literature. We want to help the 
authorities to form a workable means of 
censorship. 


Miss Speight : What is the position with regard 
to books published in the country, which 
presumably are not subject to any import 
ban ? 


Mnr. Coetzee het gesé dat, sover dit boeke 
wat in Suid-Afrika gepubliseer word betref, 
enige persoon ’n beswaar teen die boek kan 
inbring by ’n polisie-stasie. Die hele posisie 
is onbevredigend. Hy het voorgestel dat 
hierdie saak onder die aandag van die takke 
gebring word en dat die takke gevra word om 
lesings te reel oor die kwessie van sensorskap 
en te rapporteer aan die Raad. ’n Plan 
mag dalk dan uitgewerk kan word. 


Mrs. Lunn: An-advisory committee should 
be formed, its main function to consider 
publications against which objections had 
already been lodged. 


Dr. Eybers thought that the first step should 
be that copies of all books should be read 
by some competent body. 


Miss Speight suggested the formation of a 
small committee, preferably at the Cape, 
with Mr. Varley as president, to formulate 
a system which would assist the Government. 


Mr. Raikes thought that the Conference 
should ask Mr. Varley as President of the 
Association to interview the Ministers of 
Education and the Interior on the matter 
and to devise some workable plan. 


Mr. Borland said that Conference seemed to 
be taking it for granted that it favoured 
the principle of censorship: Was this cor- 
rect? Did not censorship defeat its own 
object ? 
Mrs. Walker: If censorship exists in fact it 
would be best to have some decent system 
inaugurated. 
Mr. Ratkes: While any reasonable librarian 
would be cpposed to censorship, while it 
is in force it might just as well work to a 
reasonable plan. 
The discussions were then closed without 
a resolution being taken, although the Confe- 
rence agreed to act along the lines suggested. 
The Conference adjourned at 12.35 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, 24 APRIL 1946. 2.15 p.m. 


16. Address by Mr. S. }. Kritzinger, Library 


Organizer, Cape Province: “‘Die toekoms van 
die plattelandse biblioteke in die Kaapprovinsie’’. 


. Address by Mr. F. H. Rooke, Librarian, 


Durban Municipal Library: “Library service 
in Natal”.! Read by Miss Taylor. 

The Chairman thanked Miss Taylor and 
asked whether anybody would like to ask 
questions on the two papers. 


Mr. Borland said that a very interesting 
point occurred in connexion with his work in 
the Transvaal, which might occur in the 
future in connexion with the O.F.S. and 
Northern Cape, namely the question of border 
towns. Volksrust in the South Eastern 
Transvaal has a free library and just over 
the border in Natal is Charlestown, where 
no free books are to be had. Naturally this 
upsets the people of Charlestown. There 
should be some sort of system of inter- 
provincial co-operation. Somebody should go 
into this matter. The South African Library 
Association could perhaps point out to 
Provincial Administrations that inter-provin- 
cial co-operation would be desirable. 


Miss Linderman: Is there no way for Charles- 
town to contract for service ? 


1Printed elsewhere in this issue. 
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Mr. Borland: No. 


Miss H. Gibbon: Would it be possible for 
the Association to urge the Natal Provincial 
Administration to get on with their advisory 
committee ? 


Dr. van der Riet: Has any provision been 
made in the provincial scheme of libraries 
in the Cape Province for the free transport 
of books by rail ? 


Mr. Kritzinger: ‘There is no system of free 
transport by the railway. Rail warrants are 
issued for the return of books to head- 
quarters. 


' Mr. Borland: One Government Department 
does not like to pay another’s expenses. 
The Post Office cannot make a disguised 
subsidy to any organization such as a library. 
All Government Departments are charged 
with the expenses of sending letters through 
the post and when it comes to the trans- 
mission of books the sender is responsible for 
the payment. In order to get over the 
routine of buying stamps, the ‘Transvaal 
Province has come to an agreement . with 
the Post Office to be allowed to use free 
franking stamps for each regional library, 
on condition that the sum used over the 
year be refunded to the Post Office annually. 
The Union Treasury is very much against 
disguised subsidies by the Post Office or 
the S.A.R. The claims of the public and 
university libraries which are doing public 
work should be considered. Perhaps the 
better way of tackling the job is to ask the 
Post Office to give a special rate for the 
transmission of books to libraries. 


Miss Linderman: ‘Through the aid of President 
Roosevelt a very low rate for books to readers 
was obtained in the U.S.A. 


Mr. Edge: There is a special low rate for 
Braille books and this could possibly be 
extended. 


Mr. F. S. Ungerer: ‘The Union Education 
Department sends books to readers under a 
special franked label. 


Mnr. Coetzee: Dit was ’n besondere genot om 
te luister na die lesing van mnr. Kritzinger. 
Die meeste lede van die Noordelike Trans- 
vaal Tak het baie swaar afskeid geneem van 
mnr. Kritzinger. Die dag toe ek mnr. 
Kritzirger weer in Kaapstad ontmoet het en 
gesien het hoe hy lewe trek uit weerstand, 
het ek gevoel dat ons selfsugtig was. Hy het 
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nuwe lewe gekry en doen groot en waardige 
werk en ek as Transvaler is trots om te 
weet dat mnr. Kritzinger ook Transvaler is, 

Kaapland was die eerste land in die 
wéreld wat ’n idee van ’n vry openbare 
biblioteek gehad het. Kaapland het ’n tra- 
disie wat aanvang betref wat enige land 
trots op kan wees. Ongelukkig was hierdie 
tradisie nie gehandhaaf nie, maar ek hoop 
dat hierdie nuwe begin nie weer ’n terugslag 
sal kry nie, en die hoogste spits sal bereik. 
Fhe Chairman asked the Secretary to thank 
Mr. Rooke personally for his paper. 


[See below] 


19. Proposed by the Southern Transvaal Branch 


that the Association arrange a meeting with 
the Government Printer to discuss matters in 
regard to the manner of publication, compila- 
tion, and distribution of Government publica- 
tions and that any other bodies and/or indi- 
viduals likely to be interested be invited to 


‘ attend the discussion. 


Mr. Isaacson: The main object of this proposal 
by the Southern Transvaal Branch is to try 
and overcome certain difficulties experienced 
by librarians in the compilation and dis- 
tribution of Government _ publications. 
The lack of a comprehensive check list of 
Government publications is a handicap and 
sometimes a press reference is the only 
indication that a work has been published. 

The index to the Government gazette 
should be so changed that the subjects of 
the Government Notices should form the 
index and the subjects should not merely be 
given under the various Departments’ names. 

Publications of Government regulations 
should also be issued bound in_ special 
covets as in the case of statutes. 

The blue books issued in the U.G. series 
monthly are issued in foolscap size whilst 
other reports are issued in smaller papers. 
This arrangement is very unsatisfactory for 
libraries that file and bind Government 
reports in series. 

In regard to evidence submitted by various 
bodies and persons to commissions of inquiry 
usually only the report is printed and not 
the evidence, which is kept by the responsible 
Department. ‘There is no library in this 
country which has a complete set of Govern- 
ment publications. 

He then moved the proposal by the 
Southern Transvaal Branch. 
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Mrs. Lunn seconded the motion and regarded 
this as one of the most important matters 
discussed. | Government publications are 
generally unsatisfactory to people handling 


them. The arrangement of the Government: 


gazette is bad. 

The Report of the Adult dieninn Com- 
mittee is one of great interest to librarians. 
There is access to the evidence submitted 
by the South African Library Association and 
branches but the evidence submitted by 
other bodies is lost. The support of outside 
people, e.g. lawyers, should be obtained. 


Miss Speight supported the proposal.  In- 
formation collected at such expense should 
be printed. Nobody in the Union can actually 
follew the war-time regulations and such 
regulations should be indexed. 


The Chairman suggested the use of micro- 
film for making cepies of evidence available 
and said that a trained librarian might be 
attached to the staff of the Government 
Printer. 


Miss Speight: A complete list of publications 
since Union should be drawn up. 


Mr. Robinson asked Mr. Isaacson and Mrs. 
Lunn to prepare a memorandum covering 
the points discussed. 


[See helow| 


Proposed by 
Mr. Borland that the Council be instructed to 
convert the Association into a Limited Liability 
Company not for profit. 

Mr. Borland said that this matter had been 
discussed previously and the Council had 
been instructed to go intc the matter and 
see whether it was feasible. He was deputed 
_ to consult Mr. Nicolson, who informed him 
that the only legal requirement was that 
such a conversion must be in the public 
interest. Converting the Association into a 
Limited Liability Company not for profit 
would be in the public interest. It weuld 
cost something like £25 to £40. 


Mnr. Coetzee ondersteun die voorstel. In 
die Konstitusie is voorsiening gemaak dat 
die Raad stappe moet doen sodat die Ver- 
eniging besitter kan wees van eie bates. Om 
dit te kan doen moet regspersoonlikheid 
verkry word deur die stigting var ’n maat- 
skappy met beperkte aanspreeklikheid. 


The motion was adopted. 


Lease-lend scheme in regard to books. 


Mrs. Rhodes-Harrison said she had read an 
account of how successful the scheme of 
lease-lend ‘between libraries in America 
and England was. She discussed the matter 
with Miss Linderman who promised to 
obtain further information. She had in 
mind lease-lend between the leading cities 
in the British Commonwealth. 


Mnr. Coetzee: Ook Nederland en _ Belgié 
moet by so’n skema in gedagte gehou word. 
Mr. Borland recorded a word of appreciation 
to the American Library Association and the 
Rockefeller Foundation for sending books to 
libraries in the Union. 


The Chairman proposed that the matter 
should be placed on record to be gone into 
by the Council for report. Agreed. 
‘The Conference then adjourned at 4.30 p.m. 
(Members of the Conference were then 
taken on a sight-seeing tour of Bloemfontein 
at the invitation of the City Council). 


WEDNESDAY, 24 APRIL 1946. 8 p.m. 


18. 


Public Meeting. 
Chairman: Dr. S. J. du Toit 
ADDRESSES : 
Dr. S. & du Toit: “Skoolbiblioteke in die 
O.V.S. 
Mrs. A. E. Vi joen:: ““Plattelandse biblioteke 
in die Oranje-Vrystaat.” 
Mrs. G. Walker: ‘The library situation in 
Bloemfontein.” 
R. F. Immelman: “University training for lib- 
rarianship.”’ 


E. A. Borland: ‘‘Free libraries in the Union.” 


THURSDAY, 25 APRIL 1946. 10 a.m. 


20. 


The Chairman: The Education  Sub- 
Committee of the Council met during the 
morning and it was proposed. that the 
Council should be asked to take the neces- 
sary steps for the appointment of the pro- 
posed new Education Committee. 


Bombed libraries. Proposed by the Southern 


Transvaal Branch that the Association for- 
mulate a scheme for the dispatch of books to 
bombed libraries in Britain. 

Miss Speight: No scheme has yet been for- 
mulated for the dispatch of books to bombed 
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libraries. ‘he Council should be instructed 
to circularize libraries and find out what 
the position is. Do these libraries want 
everything or do they want to select ? 


Mr. Freer thought that the Executive Commit- 
tee had dealt with this during the last 
September Conference, when some members 
were authorized to look into the position 
and to see certain officials in Pretoria. There 
is the Inter-Allied Book Centre under 
Mr. Headicar for the, reception of books, 


Miss Levy: Other countries are also crying 
out for books. The Bloemfontein Library 
had a letter from Holland, in which it was 
stated that no good books had been avail- 
able during the last five years. 


The Chairman: The scheme is intended for 
all countries in need. The matter should be 
referred to the Council. Agreed. 


Address by Mr. P. Freer: 
changing aids to research.” 


‘Libraries and the 


Mr. Robinson stressed the value of micro- 
film to libraries. ‘The obvious body in South 
Africa to approach in connexion with micro- 
film was the newly appointed Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research. It was 
not impossible for small libraries to have 
reading machines and cameras for their 
own use, but where the expense came in 
was in the processing of the film. A co- 
operative microfilm service should be es- 
tablished for the processing of microfilm. 
It would be in the interests of libraries to 
have a non-profit-making concern. 


It was agreed that the Council of the 
South African Library Association approach 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research with regard to the establishment 
of a co-operative microfilm service in South 
Africa, and that Conference appoint a 
standing committee to keep the matter in 
view. 


Mrs. Walker: ‘The Corps of Signals did 
quite a lot in regard to microfilm. Have 
they not the plant ? 


The Chairman: 'The Committee dealing with 
microfilm falls under the control of the 


~ Department of Commerce. 


Mrs. Lunn said that they were most thankful 
to Mr. Freer for his address. She had had 


* To be printed in our next issue, 
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occasion to obtain copies of microfilm and in 
a country like South Africa one of the most 
important uses of microfilm would be in 
regard to scientific articles. - Quite often 
something urgently required was not obtain- 
able in this country. In such cases micro- 
film or photostat copies would be very 
valuable. The drawback was, however, the 
question of costs and at present one has 
to rely on commercial firms charging com- 
mercial rates. If libraries could work co- 
operatively the costs would be reduced 
considerably. 


Mnr. Immelman: Dit is interessant om te 
verneem wat ons te wagte staan. Tot onlangs 
is die spesiale biblioteke taamlik verontag- 
saam maar orals word nou gehoor van 
spesiale biblioteke wat soek na biblioteka- 
risse. Hulle moet persone wees wat die 
publiek van raad kan bedien, die nuutste 
inligting kan verskaf en groot belang in die. 
Vereniging stel. 

Die feit bly staan dat biblioteke heelwat 
meer in verband met mikrofilm sal moet 
doen. Dit is ’n saak wat baie se gedagtes 
gaande gehou het gedurende die afgelope 
paar jaar. Weens die veraf ligging is al die 
vinnige ontwikkeling nie hier bekend nie. 
Leesmasjiene sal aangeskaf moet word deur 
biblioteke en hulle sal veel meer moet doen 
in verband met die aanskaffing van mikro- 
film. 

*n Ander punt deur mnr. Freer beklem- 
toon is die gebrek oor die algemeen aan 
genoegsame tegniese en wetenskaplike lite- 
ratuur in die biblioteke. Meer aandag 
behoort aan hierdie saak gewyv te word 
deur beide openbare en_ gespesialiseerde 
biblioteke. 


Mr. Borland and Dr. Kieser also spoke. 


Address by Mr. Coetzee, Librarian, University 
of Pretoria: ‘‘Afrigting of opvoeding: gedagtes 
oor die opleiding van liblioteekbeamptes.”’ 

Dr. Eybers, thanking Mr. Coetzee for his 
paper, said that he had listened with the 
greatest attention and enjoyment to the 
lecture and valued the warning contained in it. 
“The Library Association with its experts 
cannot evolve a library policy unless it has a 
library philosophy and it cannot have a 
really good library service unless it knows 
the needs of the nation. The. Association 
must see what can be done to get society to 
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turn away from the material things to the 
spiritual and finer things of life.” 


The Chairman read a message from the Mayor 
of Bloemfontein in which he presented his 
apologies for being unable to attend the 
Conference. 


. Address by Mrs. Walker: “The Bloemfontein 
Drama Library.” 


Mr. Robinson inquired whether any particular 
policy was adopted by the Bloemfontein 
Library in regard to the selection of books 
for its Drama Section and whether the re- 
commendations of dramatic societies were 
being obtained or not. 


Mrs. Walker said that during the war they 
bought what they could. get. They were 
grateful for all suggestions and wrote to 
Afrikaans societies to try and get suggestions. 


Dr. Eybers passed a vote of thanks to Mrs. 
Walker for her paper and for her contri- 
bution towards building up a library of 
dramatic works. He expressed the hope 
that this work would be continued and that 
at some future date Netherlands dramas, 
which were produced in South Africa with 
great success, would be added to the works 
already on hand: Good Afrikaans dramas 
were very few and far between. Perhaps 
some other library might develop a music 
library and he Icoked forward to that time, 


The Chairman proposed that Conference 


should record its appreciation cf the Report . 


of the Adult Education Committee and that 
the Association should give fuli support 
to that Committee. 

Mrs. Rhodes-Harrison supported the motion, 
which was unanimously agreed to. 


Next Conference 


The Chairman raised the question as to where 
the next conference should be held. He 
conveyed a cordial invitation from the Cape 
Branch that the conference be held’in Cape 
Town and, if the Conference should agree, 
that it be held in September 1947. 

Mrs. van der Westhuizen extended an invita- 
tion on behalf of Vereeniging. 

Mr. Borland: There is a standing invitation 
from Durban and the conference should 
have been held there four years ago. 

The Chairman asked for an indication from the 
Conference, 


Mr. Raikes: As the President is in Cape Town 
the next conference should be held there. 
The Conference agreed. 


Votes of thanks 


The Chairman moved from the chair un- 
opposed motions of thanks to the City of 
Bloemfontein, the Mayor, and Mrs. Anna 
Enslin; the Bloemfontein Public Library, 
Mrs. G. Walker, Miss E. Levy, and Mr. R. 
B. Zaaiman; the speakers, the election ff 
scrutineers, the press, outgoing Council and 
Committee members, and the ladies who 
served tea. 


Mr. Borland proposed a vote of thanks to 
the outgoing and incoming Presidents for the 
impartial way in which they had conducted 
Conference meetings. This was approved 
by acclamation. 

The Conference closed at 12.45 p.m. 


EPILOGUE 


On the day after the conclusion of the Conference 
those members who were able to avail them- 
selves of a kind invitation from the Morija Print- 
ing Works found fitting relaxation from the 
ardours of the Conference in a rurak taxi ride of 
120 miles odd across the plains of the Free State 
and the foothills of the Maluti to the seat of 
the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society, to which 
the Printing Works belong. The primary object | 
of the trip was the inspection of the Printing [ 
Works, where we were much impressed by the | 
very competent work of the African printers 
and bookbinders, under supervision of only 
three Europeans. Most of the work produced is 
in African vernaculars—dozens of them! Equally, 
if not more, were we delighted by the beautiful | 
surroundings of the shady settlement cuddling } 
against the pastel-coloured mountains, by the 
fine choral singing of the students of the Training 
College (the songs were composed by the African 
conductor himself), by the ethnological museum 
of the Rev. G. Dieterlen and his own charming 
explanations of the various exhibits, and _ last 
but not least by the warm -hospitality of our | 
various hosts who put us up for the night. 

We were sorry to miss Mr. Zurcher, the manager 
of the Printing Works, and his wife, who were 
away on account of the illness of the latter. 
The thanks of the whole party are due to Mr. 
Schmoller for organizing a memorable visit. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 1946 


YEARS ago, when I was indulging in an infrequent 
attack of “Scotch gloom’, a cheerful colleague 
told me that whenever he felt depressed he looked 
back at what had been accomplished, and advised 
me to do the same. I did not think much of the 
advice at the time and do not ‘yet; for the bulk 
of mankind appear to live in a kind of feckless 
dream, dragging around with them the corpse 
of the past and the phantom of the future. Too 
much living in the past, like too much planning 
for the future, whether it is done by individuals, 
institutions, or nations, is a sure sign of incompe- 
tence not only in the past but in the present. 
The best way to plan for the future is to treat 
both past and future as if they did not exist—as 
indeed they do not. In other words, the right way 
to work and live is to be wholly conscious in the 
present. ‘That and that only—to live entirely in 
the moment—is the secret of life and happiness. 
I “hand it to you on a plate”, but how many 
will be able to take advantage of it? For, from the 
very moment of birth we are steeped in things of 
the past—past thoughts, manners, morals, reli- 
gion—things we never question, until by the 
time manhood is reached we are become little 
more than a conglomeration of prejudice, supersti- 
tion, and fear, with their accompanying jealousy, 
cunning, and greed. We are really monsters 
and don’t know it. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, I have 
ventured to call this address “Forty years of 
progress’, and perhaps—but only at long intervals 
—a little retrospection may be comparatively harm- 
less. It may even do some good if it brings to 
light things we have failed to do. Perhaps, too, 
some indulgence in personal reminiscence is 
forgivable every once in forty years or so. 

It was in this month exactly forty years ago, 
when visiting South Africa in search of health, 
that I was offered my first job as an assistant 
in the Johannesburg Public Library, at a salary 
of £10 per month plus an unfurnished room 
above the Library. Ten pounds was not a lot to 
live on but rather than break into my small 
capital I determined to do without furniture 
until I could save enough to buy some out of 
my earnings. So for a good while I lived with 
little more than a‘cabin trunk and a few packing 


cases. Having no bed, I slept on the bare floor, 
and if any of you have ever tried that you will 
agree that hard floors bear small resemblance to 
beds of roses. Every bone in my body ached 
and I became intolerably stiff and sore. After 
what seemed an age—it was only six weeks—luck 
came my way. I was offered a deceased estate in 
the form of a bed and a few sticks of furniture, 
on condition that I bought the lot, for the sum of 
three pounds, payable in instalments. I didn’t 
want the rest of the furniture, which looked 
to me more like a liability than an asset, but in 
order to get the bed I would cheerfully have bought 
the corpse as well. The bed had only three good 
legs and had to be propped up. It was fright- 
fully lumpy too but I have never slept so bliss- 
fully before or since. At first I even had a queer 
sinful feeling that living in such luxury might 
be undermining my manhood. 

Johannesburg then was not the city it now is. 
It had no water-borne sewerage system ; horse- 
drawn trams still ran in the streets ; and on windy 
days the red dust was worse than any fog. “Come 
in, closed on account of the dust” was an ordi- 
nary notice on shop doors. ‘There were many 
“remittance men”, and it was quite usual for the 
newcomer to be asked, ‘What are you here for, 
lungs or character?” Between the end. of one 
remittance and the arrival of the next it was 
customary for many of these men to take odd 
jobs to tide them over, and a good number got 
such temporary work in the Library. Most of 
them were charming happy-go-lucky fellows, 
by no means addicted to hard work, and I often 
wondered what would finally become of them. 
The only one I managed to keep track of became 
a well-known author with a good number of 
successful books to his credit. P 

The shining lights cf the profession in 1906 
were Lewis of Cape Town, Dyer of Kimberley, 
Cooper of Port Elizabeth, Cadenhead of Johannes- 
burg, Osborn of Durban, and Ross of Pieter- 
maritzburg—and the greatest of these was John 
Ross, who recently retired as librarian of Kimberley. 
An admirable librarian, as erudite as he is modest, 
and no mean poet, the Association has awarded 
him the highest honour in its power by making 
him an Honorary Fellow. With his immense and 
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accurate knowledge there are few of us older 
librarians whom he has not helped out of many 
a bibliographical hole. 

My immediate chief was a most difficult man 
to work for, a hard taskmaster and at most times 
querulous and irritable. The ground used to 
tremble at his approach, and those of ‘us who 
were warned in time used to “flee from the wrath 
to come”. He introduced more modern library 
methods into the Transvaal and produced the 
first dictionary catalogue to be published in 
South Africa. If he is still alive I am certain that 
he will forgive these remarks, for underneath 
his ferocious exterior he had a kind and indeed 
an exceptionally soft heart. He introduced an 
early closing day for.the Library, so that at 
least once a week the staff could enjoy each 
others’ company in relaxation. Occasionally he 
would give usa luncheon party on these afternoons. 
We never went very willingly but he was an 
excellent host and plied us with food and much 
wine until even the most nervous became compara- 
tively jovial. After lunch there was music to 
which we were all encouraged to contribute, 
and I can remember, greatly daring, and no 
doubt well fortified with wine, entertaining the 
company to Ye banks and braes. ‘The Chief 
himself had a surprisingly tuneful voice and loved 
to render Songs of Araby with much expression. 

Most of the staff “lived in” in rooms above 
the Library. It was rather jolly-and many a 
weird midnight party we used to hold. We 
sometimes drank a strong sweet heavy wine 
whose name I can’t remember, but I’ve no doubt 
it did our constitutions no good. Most people 
in those days, from office boy to magnate, had 
flutters on the stock exchange. When one of the 
staff brought off a lucky coup, which indeed 
was not very often, it was customary to treat 
the rest to dinner and a box at the Empire. 

These charming informal times appear to 
have gone for ever. In fact they were passing 
away rapidly in 1906, and to-day Johannesburg 
is as respectable and genteel as any suburb cf 
Glasgow. 

Nowadays our motor cars, wirelesses, atomic 
bcmbs, and other time-saving devices have 
rendered life one long hustle in which we have 
no time to do anything. 

In 1908 the first “free” municipal library in 
South Africa was inaugurated at. Harrismith, 
and it is a happy coincidence that we are meeting 
here on the eve of Bloemfontein’s Public Library 
opening its doors as a “free” institution. The 
“free” library movement went very slowly until it 


‘undergone a major operation. 


received an enormous impetus in 1924 through the 
“freeing” of the Johannesburg Public Library and 
four years later through the emphatic pronounce- 
ment in favour of “free” libraries made by the 
1928 Library Conference at Bloemfontein. Nearly 
every public library in the Transvaal is now a 
“free” one; the Durban Municipal Library be- 
came “free” in 1937. 

The Harrismith Public Library was establishe 
by means of a Carnegie grant for the building, 
and since that date the Carnegie Corporation has 
spent well over £100,000 in assisting in one form 
or another the development of the “‘free” library 
movement jin the Union. The South African 
library movement owes an enormous debt of 
gratitude to the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. The progress of the South African Library 
Association, to give only one instance, would 
have been impossible without the timely financial 
backing of the Corporation. 

It was, I believe, over a cup of tea in a Johannes- 
burg hotel that Dr. Keppel, then President 
of the Carnegie Corporation, decided that two 
distinguished overseas librarians should be invited 
to visit South Africa—a decision which led to 
the historic Seuth African Library Conference of 
1928 which marked the opening of a new era 
in the South African library world. How many 
important decisions with far-reaching conse- 
quences are reached over a “‘cup of tea”? Pro- 
bably most, if not all, in all departments of public 
activity. It was while riding on the top of a 
Durban bus in 1935 that Dr. Keppel expressed the 
desire to have one or two South African librarians 
amongst the Carnegie visitors every year to the 
United States. It was between the tram-lines in 
Church Street, Pretoria, that, early in 1928, the 
Transvaal Library Association was formed by 
Mr. Charles Christie—that “cup-of-teaist” par 
excellence—and myself. ‘The Association did not 
grow beyond its two original members—but it 
has never been dissolved! 

I wonder just how many of our librarians who 
have been to America know how much they cwe 
to Mr. Christie. He it is who is never content 
with a mere decision but persists, in season and 
out, in seeing that it is faithfully followed up. 
It is he who collars cabinet ministers, adminis- 
trators, politicians, educationists, in tea rooms, 
in the street, in their officers, in their homes, 
and gently badgers them into helping the library 
movement. | And he does it so cunningly. and 
pleasantly that the patient seldom knows he has 
It is he who has 


been and is the mainspring of our library: move- 
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ment, who has persistently kept it alive during 
dark days and unobtrusively added fuel to the 
fire in its days of prosperity. We shall never 
know all that he has done fer us. He will never 
tell us. 

In 1915 a scheme for admitting country sub- 
scribers to the Germiston Library was launched, 
and it eventually spread through southern Africa 
south of the Zambesi. Amongst our first rural 
subscribers was the late Dr. John Gubbins, whose 
name is now a household word in all library 
circles. Gubbins was a most voracious and catholic 
reader. He subscribed for twelve books at a 
time which he exchanged with astonishing rapidi- 
ty. I took great pains with the selection of 
his books, but time after time his parcels came back 
with never a comment or a hint as to what he 
reali liked. At last, in desperation and deter- 
mined to get some sort of response out of the 
man, I made up a parcel of what seemed to me 
to be the duilest books in the library—-~it contained 
a good mixture of theology. ‘The ruse succeeded 
and Gubbins’s response was as stimulating as 
it was unexpected. In a long and appreciative 
letter he said he didn’t know what he would 
do without the Library, that not only did it send 
him the books he had read about and wanted 
specially, but also many important works which 
otherwise he would have missed. ‘Thereafter we 
became fast friends, and there was seldom a 
Congress of the Transvaal Agricultural Union 
at which he did not draw attention to the Ger- 
miston Library. He enlisted the enthusiastic 
support of Mrs. O’Connor and the Women’s 
Section of the Agricultural Union, whose power- 
ful influence has been so effective in securing 
“free” rural library services. 

In 1927 Mr. Hofmevr as Administrator of the 
‘Transvaal appointed a committee to inquire into 
the possibility of instituting ‘“‘free” rural library 
service in the Province. The Chairman was 
Mr. Scott, and Mr. Christie was one of its most 
active members. As a result of this Committee’s 
recommendations the ‘Transvaal Farmers’ Free 
Library (later called the Transvaal Rural Free 
Library) was started in 1928. Beginning in a small 


‘Way with meagre provincial funds, this service 


rapidly expanded until it reached almost. un- 
manageable proportions. 

In 1937 the Report of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on the Libraries of the. Union was 
published. The Report emphasized the crying 
need for the spread of provincial rural library 
services throughout the Union and recommended 
as a first step the appointment in each Province 


of a Library Advisory Committee and Provincial 
Library Organizers. 

In 1939 the Society for Book Distribution was 
started in the Cape. It is operated from the 
South African Public Library and sends collections 
of books to rural communities. Its success has 
been overwhelming. 

In 1940 the Cape Library Advisory Committee 
was appointed, and the example of the Cape 
Province was soon followed by the Free State, 
the Transvaal, and, somewhat later, by Natal. 
In the Cape and the ‘Transvaal Provincial Library 
Organizers have been appointed and remarkable 
progress is being made. In a short while there 
will not be a rural inhabitant or a small country 
town without a “free” library service which 
should be second to none. The Transvaal Rural 
Library operated from Germiston Library and 
the activities of the Cape Society for Book Dis- 
tribution will gradually be merged in the wider 
schemes as they expand in these Provinces. 
Progress in the two other Provinces, which have 
not yet appointed Library Organizers, is not 
nearly so far advanced. But excellent work is 
being done by the Free State Book Distribution 
Society [Vrystaatse Boekediens], and it can 
confidently be expected that both Natal and the 
Free State will profit by the example of the two 
larger Provinces in the near future. ‘There can 
be no doubt that the most important happening 
in the last forty years has been the development 
of rural library services in South Africa. 

I promised Dr. Eybers that I would mention 
salaries. In 1906 the highest-paid librarian 
received £600 per annum. ‘Trained cataloguers 
and classifiers could be imported from overseas 
at a salary of £240 per annum. Conditions have 
improved, though not to the extent we should 
like. I would not advocate a uniform salary 
schedule to be laid down for the whole Union. 
The most we as an Association can do is to re- 
commend minimum salary scales from time to 
time. The (British) Library Association - has 
recently recommended such a scale for chief 
librarians. Here it is :— 


Population Librarian’s salary 
Not exceeding 25,000 £525-650 
és is 50,000 £675-825 
pa e 75,000 £825-975 
a fl 100,000 £975-1,125 
a “ 150,000 = £1,125~-1,275 
a - 250,000 £1,275-1,425 
Over 250,000 By arrangement 


plus cost-of-living allowance. 
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It is apparent that South Africa still lags well 
behind. 

Recently a committee was appointed to make an 
investigation into the question of micrcfilm service 
for Government Departments. I cannot do better 
than quote from one of the reports submitted to 
this committee. 


““A very notable microfilm record is that made 
of The Times newspaper in 1938. Every daily 
issue from 1785 to 1938 was copied—and in 
all this series runs to about three-quarter 
million pages. A complete record has been 
made of this world-famous newspaper. Each 
100ft. of microfilm takes 800 pages of The Times 
and is stored in a carton 4 in. square and 1} in. 
deep. Every daily issue of this newspaper 
for 153 years complete in a carton as big as 
a shoe tox! 

“One of the most interesting undertakings by 
the use of microfilming was the copying of 
early English books, most of them printed by 
Caxton in the early half of the sixteenth century. 
These books, the priceless possession of the 
British Museum and_ valuable _ historical 
archives, are too rare to be enjoyed by the 
great majority. By photographing them it is 
possible to secure identical copies which could 
be read and appreciated by everyone, and 


microphotography would serve more readers 
further afield. Numbers of libraries in Britain 
and U.S.A. have subscribed to this service.” 


It is easily seen from these quotations that 
the advent of microphotography in libraries is 
going to have a revolutionary effect and will 
solve some of our most serious problems. It 
means that there is no book or document in the 
world, no matter how precious and rare, which 
cannot be placed within the effective use of any 
reader and at a comparatively small cost. The 
cost of microfilming a page of an ordinary news- 
paper is about one penny. Valuable news- 
papers and other disintegrating historical docu- 
ments can now be, in effect, preserved for all 
time. From tests made it is estimated that the 
life of a piece of microfilm is about 500 years and 
of course indefinite renewal is possible. 

The South African Library Association was 
formed at a meeting held at Bloemfontein in 
1930. The first Branch was the Witwatersrand 
and Pretoria Branch established in 1931—later 
it was renamed the Transvaal Branch. The 


Cape Branch started in 1938, followed by the 


-Mr. Percy Freer. 
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Orange Free State and Northern ‘Transvaal 
Branches in 1943 and the Natal Branch in 1945. 
I venture to hope for the birth of several more 
Branches in the near future, e.g. an Eastern 
Province Branch and one for Southern Rhodesia. 
The more healthy Branches the Association pos- 
sesses the more people are stimulated to take an 
interest.in libraries and the greater progress will 
be made in all directions. The journal of the 
Association, South African libraries, was launched 
in 1933 under the able and scholarly editorship of 
The journal has consistently [ 
maintained'a very high standard and is a great 
credit to the Association. Last year Mr. Freer 
resigned the editorship and the Ccuncil unani- 
mously appointed Miss Elizabeth Hartmann, the 
Hon. Assistant Editor, in his place... . In 1940 
the School and Children’s Library Section of the 
Association was formed and it is doing excellent | 
work. It has given a great impetus to library 
work with children. 

In 1934 the Association held its first professional 
examinations ; these are now held twice a year. 
Under the leadership of Principal Raikes, who has 
been chairman since its inception, the Education 


Committee has done excellent work. Mr. Raikes } 


is a busy man, but it is always the busy men who 
find time to do things and think nothing about 
it—perhaps they are too busy to realize that 
they are ‘busy men”. 

Another significant and far-reaching develop- 
ment took place when last year the Transvaal 
Education Department appointed trained librar- 
ians in all its Normal Colleges. It would be 
difficult to over-estimate the ultimate benefit 
likely to be derived by teachers and school | 
children alike throughout the Province. The 
Transvaal Education Department is to be congra- 
tulated on taking this great forward step. 

I know that there are many important aspects 
of library progress which I have not mentioned. 
No one, to my knowledge, has ever blamed a } 
chairman for making his address too short, 
and I would not like to risk wearying you. 

But before I sit down I must pay tribute to 
the work of our retiring Secretary, Mr. Borland. 
The Secretary is the driving force behind the 
Association and has to bear most of its burdens on 
his shoulders. No one who has not tried it can | 
possibly realize what an onerous and exacting 
job it is, and Mr. Borland deserves our sincere 
gratitude for the splendid service he has so freely 
given us, 





LIBRARY SERVICE IN NATAL 


FRANKLIN H. Rooke 


In the year 1851 the first library opened its 
doors to the people of Natal. This was the 
Natal Society Library of Pietermaritzburg. Two 
years later, in 1853, the Durban Mechanics’ 
Institute, destined later to become the Durban 
Public Library, also commenced a service for the 
residents at Port Natal. Behind these two events 
lies a wealth of historical data, much too long 
and diverse to be dealt with in a short review of 
this nature. In his book, The story of an African 
seaport, Mr. J. Forsyth Ingram includes a list of 
Natal libraries which was compiled in 1899 by 
Mr. William Osborn, F.L.A., then librarian of the 
Durban Public Library. This list enumerates the 
libraries in Natal at that time, which had grown 
in number to 18. ‘To-day the Department of 
Census and Statistics records a total of 26 libraries 
in Natal, but for some reason omits the Estcourt 
Public Library, which would make 27. Until the 
last decade the nature of the service of the majority 
of the Natal libraries has been hybrid in type, 
a kind of Mudie-cum-public library service, in 
which borrowing privileges were limited to 
members of the public who could pay an annual 
subscription, and where a room,, which rejoiced 
in the name of “Reading Room”, would be 
provided, largely with the idea of establishing the 
“Public” nature of the library and perhaps with 
the ulterior motive of claiming a grant for its 
upkeep. The subscription basis of service is 
perhaps the greatest weakness of the library 
service, not only in Natal but in the Union as a 
whole. In an age when widespread popular educa- 
tion is conceded to be the foundation of demo- 
cratic society the majority of the libraries are 
restricting their lending services to those who are 
in a position to pay for them. One disastrous 
result of this‘system is that public libraries are 
not generally accepted as a natural and necessary 
part of the educational plan of the Province. 
The one notable exception to the subscription 
basis is the Durban Public Library which was 
converted to a free library in the year 1937. 


Finance 


Under the Financial Relations Act of 1913 the 
Union Government entrusted the legislative 
control to the Provincial Administrations (except 
in the case of the State Library and the South 


African Public Library), but although the Cape 
Province assisted its libraries in large measure 
and the Transvaal Province to a lesser degree, 
neither in the Orange Free State nor Natal was 
the responsibility accepted. In the year 1922 all 
Union Government grants to Natal libraries 
were withdrawn. An appeal to the Natal Provincial 
Administration for financial assistance by the 
Durban and Pietermaritzburg Libraries resulted 
in a grant of £100 each, which sum was to be 
devoted to the development of children’s libraries. 
A subsequent grant of £202 per annum to enable 
the Durban Library to administer a_ school 
library service brought the total contributed by 
the Natal Administration to its library services 
to £402. The accompanying statistics of Natal 
libraries reveal that out of a total expenditure 
of £20,138 on 26 Natal libraries the Province 
contributed £402. On the other hand it will 
be seen that municipal grants to the same libraries 
totalled £15,315 of which the Durban Municipality 
contributed £13,740. Other revenue over the same 
period amounted to subscription £3,185 and £1,651 
from miscellaneous sources. 


Rural Library Service 


As the Natal Provincial Government failed to 
assume the powers contemplated in the Finan- 
cial Relations Act of 1913, not only has there 
been negligible financial support of the Natal 
libraries but also no attempt has been made to 
organize a rural service in any direction. The 
Durban Public Library has attempted to alleviate 
the situation by supplying books in bulk to as 
many of the smaller libraries as wish to avail 
themselves of the service. In addition, both 
the Pietermaritzburg and Durban Libraries 
have accepted individual country members. 
Unfortunately and for very obvious reasons 
this service is not free. Reference to the attached 
schedule will reveal the very considerable extent 
to which the Durban Public Library serves 
not only its own citizens but also the public of 
Natal. Of the country libraries enumerated 
Durban is sending bulk supplies to eight. 


Schools Library Services 


It has not been possible to ascertain the amount 
expended in Natal on school libraries, but it 
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Is certain that it was deplorably inadequate. 
it is known that the funds were raised largely 
by holding school fétes and bazaars and that 
stocks were augmented by contributions from 
parents and friends of the scholars. Such a 
procedure was obviously unsatisfactory and 
resulted in the uninteresting collections of books 
which were tc be found in most schools. There 
were exceptions cf course. In 1939 the Durban 
Public Library approached the Natal Education 
Department and suggested the pooling of all 
books in school libraries, the elimination of 
unsuitable and dilapidated books, and the inaugu- 
ration of a Schools Library Service to be admi- 
nistered by the Durban Library and assisted 
financially by the Department. The Provincial 
Government makes a grant per capita of 7d. 
for all schools administered. At present 33 
Durban schools are being supplied, but as the 
service is to be provincial it is hoped to widen 
the scope of activities. The Natal Society Library, 
Pietermaritzburg, has recently initiated a scheme 
for sending books to the schools in that city. 


Non-European Libraries 


In the year 1936 the Durban Library availed 
itself of the offer.of a grant of £500 from the 
Carnegie Corporation for the purposes of inaugu- 
rating a service to the non-Europeans of Natal. 
Thirty-four depots throughout the Province are 
supplied twice annually with a supply of books, 
the nature and size of which is naturally governed 
by the demand. ‘The Province assists in this 
service by the provision of the necessary boxes 
to accommodate the books, and by the issue of 
rail warrants to cover cost of transport. In addition 
to the foregoing there is a Bantu library housed at 
the Bantu Social Centre in Durban under a Bantu 
librarian and controlled by the Durban Library, a 
Non-European Library administered by the Natal 
University College at Durban for its non-European 
students, and the M. K. Gandhi Indian Library, 
which is for reference purposes only. 


Conclusion 


The foregoing very briefly covers the field of 


library activity in the Natal Province. - It is 
regretted that it would seem to indicate that the 
Municipality of Durban is responsible for the 
major proportion of the services in Natal either 
directly or indirectly. When one considers the 
relative size of the towns of Natal and their 
respective populations, this is understandable. 
The statistics attached indicate the position as 
it affects the 26 towns and their library services. 


ALL LIBRARIES 


Total Durban 
Population served 166,697 112,890 
Circulation of books 903,010 694,649 
Membership 29,827 26,414 
Income £20,553 £15,818 
Expenditure £20,138 £15,818 
Municipal grants £15,315 £13,740 
Book stock 237,646 100,646 


As an outcome of the Corbett Report the Natal 


Provincial Administration appointed a Natal | 
Advisory Committee, presumably to advise on a | 
Although the personnel [ 


library policy for Natal. 
of this Committee was nominated nearly two 
years ago, the Committee has not up to the 
present been convened. Can it be possible, taking 
into consideration the above figures, that, as in 
so many other public services, the Province is 
content to let tlie local governing body administer 
a service, the responsibility for which is rightly 
its own? 


Perhaps the recently formed Natal Branch of | 
the South African Library Association will be | 
able to mobilize public opinion and the libraries © 


of the Province co-operate sufficiently to induce 
the Administration to make a move. 


P.S. The statistics referred to in this report 
are for the year 1942, as it was not possible in the 
time available to obtain complete figures for a 
later year. 
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HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE MORE IMPORTANT LIBRA- 
RIES IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Compiled by S. J. KritzINGER 


Il. THE STATE LIBRARY, PRETORIA: ITS HISTORY 
AND FUNCTIONS! 


| Tue State Library, as its name implies, is a natio- 
nal institution and is the property of the State. 
It was founded in 1887, as De Staats-Bibliotheek 
) der Zuid-Afiikaansche Republiek, by President 
» Kruger. From the very beginning it was a lending 
) as well as a reference library, and citizens were, 
under certain conditions, permitted to borrow 
) books for home reading. This principle of includ- 
ing a lending department in a State library has 
been maintained ever since. The first State 
» Librarian was Ds. A. J. Begemann. 
' In 1893 Mr. Begemann retired from office 
/ and Jan F. E. Celliers, the celebrated poet, was 
appointed State. Librarian in his place. It is 
interesting to note that Mr. H. Pierneef, the 
well-known artist, was an assistant in the Library 
for eight years. Shortly before Mr. Begemann’s 
retirement a committee was appointed to admi- 
nister the State Library under a separate Govern- 
ment constitution which provides, inter alia, 
that the Government shall supply and maintain 
premises for the institution and, in addition, 
) contribute from the Treasury an annual unstipu- 
lated sum of money towards current expendi- 
ture. After Union the Transvaal State Library, 
with these inherited obligations, was taken over 
as a national library by the Union Government. 
During the earlier years of its existence the 
State Library contained mainly works in the 
Netherlands language, and the present collection 
of Dutch literature is probably the largest in 
southern Africa. With the passing of the years 
the book-buying policy broadened, and to-day 
the Netherlands collection, large as it is, forms 
but a small part of a total stock of cver 220,000 
works. 
staff of the State Library was far.too small to keep 
pace with the acquisition of books, with the result 
that large portions of the stock, including the 
valuable Africana collection, remain still un- 


‘Revised by M. M. Stirling. See note in S.A.L. 
13 (4) 79, Apr. 1946. 


Until comparatively recently, too, the’ 


catalogued. Arrears of work have been vigoiously 
attacked, but, until the steff is greatly increased 
in number, progress must be. slow and subject 
to continuous interruptions. 

In 1933, in terms of an agreement between 
the Union Government and the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York, the State Library agreed to 
function as a national central library with the 
following objects :— 


1. To act as the centre of the South African 
library system. 

2. ‘To act asa national lending and reference 
library, supplying on loan to libraries and, 
in special cases, te individuals, books which 
cannct be conveniently or economically 
obtained in any other way. 

. To encourage co-operation between ll 
libraries and to provide the mechanism for 
exchange of books between libraries. 

. To achieve a united national library system 
and to provide the services of a travelling 
organizer to assist library authorities in the 
solution of their difficulties and in the 
improvement of their library service. 

. To assist in the establishment of rural 
library services throughout the entire Union. 

. In terms of the Copyright Act, 1916, to 
‘act as a repository for all books, periodicals, 
newspapers, and other documents published 
in the Union of South Africa and to furnish 
information concerning these publications 
by means of monthly lists of accessions and 
other means. 

. To act as centre of bibliographical informa- 
tion. ; 

. To act as a free municipal library. (The 
City Council of Pretoria agreed to take the 
place of .the former Pretoria subscribers 
‘by proportionately increasing the muni- 
cipal grant-in-aid). 


At the same time the State Library was brought 
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under the State-aided Institutions Act of 
1931. In terms of this Act the State Library is 
administered by a Board of twelve ‘Trustees, 
under the authority of the Hon. the Minister 
of the Interior. Six Trustees are appointed 
directly by the Minister, three are appointed to 
represent the Carnegie Development Fund ‘Trus- 
tees, and the remaining three to represent the 
City Council of Pretoria. 

The present State Librarian is Mr. M. M. Stir- 
ling, F.L.A., President of the South African Library 
Association (1943 46), Chairman of the Transvaal 
Carnegie Non-European Libraiy, Chairman of 
the Pretoria Municipal Non-European Library, 
and a member (ex-officio) of the ‘Transvaal 
Libiary Advisory Committee. Mr. Stirling was 
Librarian of the Germiston Library until 1931, 
during which time he founded the first rural 
library service in the country. From 1930 to 
1942 he was Hon. Secretary of the South African 
Library Association, of which he was a founder. 


| He was Hon. Secretary of the histcric South 


a ee ctihel 





African Library Conference cf 1928, and Se- 
cretary of the South African Library Conference 
Executive Committee which functioned for many 
years after the Conference. In 1929 he was 
Carnegie Visitor to the United States and Canada, 
and in 1936 was awarded the Carnegie Corporation 
Medal for his services to the library movement. 


BENEFACTORS 


The principal benefactors of the State Library 
have been the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, Field-Marshall the Rt. Hon. J. C. Smuts 
and Mrs. Smuts, the Rt. Hon. Sir Patrick Duncan 
and Lady Duncan, Dr. F. V. Engelenburg, 
Mr. E. F. Bourke, the Hon. Hugh Crawford, 


and certain anonymous donors. 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


Apart from its Africana, Copyright, and Blue- 
book Collections, the State Library possesses the 
following special collections :— 


1. The Smuts Collection, consisting mainly of 
works of general literature with many 
private press publications and some unique 
items of historical interest. 

2. The Smithsonian Collection, the largest 
library of United States official documents 
in Africa. ' 

3. The Engelenburg Collection, chiefly of 
artistic and historical works, and containing 

the rare Blaeu Atlas of the World in twelve 

volumes, published in Amsterdam in 1667. 
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4. The Duncan Collection, chiefly of classical 
literature and political history. 

5. The Middleton Beguest Collection of works on 
economics. This ccllection is endowed for 
the purpose of continuously adding thereto 
works on finance, money, currency, credit, 
banking, investment, and accounting. 

6. The Wallis Collection of English literature. 


LAND AND BUILDINGS 


In terms of its constitution the State Library 
may not acquire or rent fixed property, and, as 
already indicated, all premises for State Library . 
purposes are provided by the Union Government. 
The existing buildings consist mainly of an old 
Masonic temple and a derelict and highly 
inflammable church which at no period of their 
existence were suitable for library purposes. 
In 1934 plans for an entirely new State Library 
building, to be erected on the existing site, were 
finally approved by the Union Government. 
Part of one wing of the new buildings was erected 
in 1937, but owing to a variety of causes, including 
the intervention of World War II, no further 
progress has, as yet, been made. Building opera- 
tions are being recommenced during 1946. 


FINANCE 


The State Library is supported by Govern- 
ment, Carnegie, and municipal funds and sundry 
revenues. In 1945 the total receipts amounted 
to £20,905, derived from the Union Govern- 
ment (£7,050), the Carnegie Development Fund 
(£954), the Pretoria Municipality (£9,000), and 
Sundry Revenues (£3,901). It has, of course, 
been evident for many years that the Union 
Government’s annual contribution to the State 
Library is inadequate and, as recommended in 
the Interdepartmental Report of 1937, should be 
determined by the requirements of the Institu- 
tion. 


THE PRINCIPAL DEPARTMENTS 


1. General Reference Library, which includes, 

- for the time being, the Africana and Bluc- 
book sections. ‘The Reference Library is 
used by well over 100 persons daily and, 
in addition, receives innumerable calls on 
its resources by telephone and by letter 
from all parts of South Africa. As soon as 
financial circumstances permit, the Africana 
and. Blue-book collections will be placed in 
charge of trained specialists. 

2. National Lending Department, which arranges 
for the loan of books to students and re- 
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search workers throughout Southern Africa. 
As far as possible books are lent through 
local libraries and kindred institutions but 
may be supplied direct to the student where 
circumstances render it desirable. During 
the year 1945 over 10,000 books were posted 
to students of which 7,888 were supplied 
from the State Library’s own stock. 

3. The Union Catalogue, which aims at being a 
complete record of non-fiction works in 
all the libraries, large and small, in the 
Union. The need for compiling such a 
catalogue, and its value at all stages of its 
development to the National Lending 
Department, are self-evident. The catalogue 
is in charge of a qualified cataloguer. 

4. The Copyright Department, consisting of 

publications received under the Copy- 

right Act of 1916. Monthly lists of accessions 
are distributed to the chief libraries through- 
out the world and to other institutions. 

Complete catalogues of all books, perio- 

dicals, and other publications received 

since the adoption of the Act are in course 
of compilation. The catalogue of copyright 
books, when completed, will be in the 
form of a classified-cum-dictionary catalogue. 

The Department is in charge of a qualified 

librarian. 

The Smithsonian Department, consisting of 

the official publications of the United States. 

This collection covers a wide variety of 

subjects including Social Services, Public 

Administration, Defence, Law, Commerce, 

Congressional Proceedings, Science, Agri- 

culture, Education, and Technology. The 

collection is continuously augmented by the 
receipt of frequent consignments through 
the Smithsonian Institution. This Depart- 
ment is in charge of a trained assistant. 
6. (a) The Local Lending Department, Adult 


wm 


AFRICANA 


Tue Librarian of the Government Archives at Salis- 
bury, Southern Rhodesia, would welcome offers of 
books to assist in the expansion of the collections there. 
The scope of the Library includes all aspects of South 
and Central Africa in general, and of Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland in particular. 
Offers of sets of periodicals or volumes, whether 


Section, with an adult membership of 
15,000 at the end of 1945 and a book 
circulation of 427,000 fer the year. 

(b) The Local Lending Department, Children’s 
Section, with a membership of 6,000 
children at the end of 1945 and a circula- 
tion of 100,000 books for the year. The 
Children’s Section is in charge of a 
Teacher-Librarian supplied by the 
Transvaal Education Department. 


RURAL LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 


In June 1942 the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York voted the sum of $35,000 to the State 
Library for the purpose of assisting in the estab- 
lishment of provincial rural free library services 
throughout the Union. Rural library services, 
which were slow in developing at first, are now 
making rapid progress. 
recommendation of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee, 1937, may be recalled, viz. ‘The provin- 
cial services to be operated as separate units, 
linked together, however, through the State Library 
in Pretoria which will serve as a central co- 
ordinating body.” 


PAST STATE LIBRARIANS 


Ds. A. J. Begemann 1887-93 
Jan F. E. Celliers 1893-99 
Rev. James Gray 1900-02 
R. W. Heaton, M.A., L.L.B., F.R-HIST. 

SOc. 1902-31 
M. M. Stirling, F.L.a. 1931- 


PROJECTED DEPARTMENTS 


Among the departments of the State Library 
still to be established are those of Africana, 
Blue-books, Music, Fine Arts, and Maps and 
Prints, all to be in charge of specialist librarians, 
and a Bindery. 


WANTED 


for sale or exchange, should be addressed to: The 
Librarian, Government Archives, P.O. Box 363, 
Salisbury. 

Should any librarian have unwanted duplicates 
amongst his Africana these would be most readily 
received by the Librarian of the Government Archives 
who would defray all costs of carriage. 





In this connexion the | 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


GouLp, Canon Charles. Author & printer in 
South Africa. Johannesburg, The Imprint 
Society, 1945. [v, 26] p. 17 cm. (Imprint Society. 
Publication 7). Paper: Azure Laid Grosvenor. 
Type: Monotype Plantin. Cloth. 3s. Edition 
limited to 500 copies, printed by The Cape 
Times, Ltd. 


In this scholarly essay the Rector of St. George’s, 
Kroonstad, deals in his charming way with the MS., 
Choice of Printer & Type, Size of Page & Type, 
Headings & Titles, Paragraphs, Quotations, Beginning 
a Chapter, Proof-reading, and Ampersands. 

The booklet is well up to the standards aimed at 
and already achieved by the young Imprint Society. 
The care and scholarship of the author, as well as the 
“encouragement, criticism, and knowledge” of Mr. 
Morley and Mr. Schmoller, deserved a less black treacle- 
like inking than they have got. However, we warmly 
commend the little production to present and potential 
users of print, upon whom “‘an index should be imposed 


by law . . . [for] any factual work of over fifty pages”’ 
(p. 23). 
Rospinson, A. M. Lewin, comp. . . . Handlist of 


South African periodicals received in terms 
of Clause 150 of Act no. 9 of 1916 (Copyright 


Act) & current in December, 1945, excluding 
newspapers, school and parish magazines and 
house journals. Cape Town, South African 
Public Library, 1946. Wrappers, 41 p. 214 cm. 
(Grey Bibliographies no. 1). Indexed. 3s. 6d. 


We hope this Number One of the “Grey Bibliogra- 
phies”’ will prove to be the forerunner of many yet to 
come. What a pity this one had to be made selective, 
with the knowledge that a revised Rosenthal was aiming 
at completeness. 

The arrangement is alphabetical within subject 
groups which themselves are listed alphabetically. 
The following information is usually provided for each 
title: mame and address of the sponsoring body ; 
subscription ; where indexed, e.g. ISAP (i.e. in Index 
to South African periodicals); whether it carries an 
index ; frequency of publication ; and, occasionally, an 
annotation. 

It reads oddly that Cape libraries (p. 11) should be 
“‘published by the South African Library ...” at the 
S.A. Public Library. The subscription price of 10s. 
for South African libraries (p. 12) needs correction. 
As house journals are excluded, why include A.S.A.’s 
Garden tattle . . free. (p. 8) ? 

A lot of work has’ gone into this welcome biblio- 
graphy ; nevertheless 3s. 6d. seems a high price = it. 

PB. 


LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


Free Libraries. The high-light—to the library- 
minded— of the Bloemfontein Centenary celebrations 
in March was the announcement by the Mayor 
that the City Council had decided to consummate 
the gradual progression towards ‘“‘freeing’’ the 
Public Library’ by forthwith increasing its grant 
sufficiently to enable the Library to abolish subscrip- 
tions. The Council, the Library Committee, and 
the Librarian are now busily engaged on working 
out details of the conversion. 

As we go to press news reaches us that the Ver- 


1Cf. S.A.L. 11:8, July 1943. 


eeniging Public Library is to become a free library 
from 1 July. 


Natal Society Library, Pietermaritzburg. Annual 
report, 1945. Income from subscriptions reached 
the record figure of £2,047 3s. 6d. but there was a 
slight decrease in issues. Prominence is given to 
the activities of the Play Reading Group, which read 
9 plays during the year and staged a production of 
Viceroy Sarah for 2 nights. The City Council made a 
grant of £50 in aid of the objects of the Group. 
Several paragraphs are devoted to the crying need for 
extension of premises and services. 


AFRICANA NOTES AND NEWS 


Society for the bibliography of natural history. 
Journal. 1, 1936-. Irregular. The first volume, 
which appeared during the period October 1936 to 
February 1943, contains the following items of 
Africana interest :— 


MarsHALL, H. S. The dates of publication of Ecklon 
and Zeyher’s Enumeratio and E. Meyer’s Commen- 
tarii. 1 (4) 101-03, 8 Dec. 1937. 


STEARN, W. T. Dates of publication of some Floras 


Africa : Desfontaines’ Flora 

- Atlantica, Cosson’s Compendium, Cosson and 
Baratte’s JIllustrationes, Battandier and Trabut’s 
Flore. 1 (5) 145-50, 25 May 1938. 

MarsHALL, H. S. The dates of Harvey and Sonder’s 
Flora Capensis, v. 1-3, 1860-65. 1 (7) 195-96, 
28 Feb. 1939. 

GOoLLEDGE. C. J. and Leccett, C. G. M. Claude Fuller, 
1872-1928 : supplementary bibliography. 1° (7) 
207-08, 28 Feb. 1939. 


of North-West 
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PERSONALIA 


ALLEN—Mr. C. G. Allen, m.a., Assistant Keeper, 
Department of Printed Books, British Museum, to 
be Chief Assistant, Government Archives, Southern 
Rhodesia. 

BarrRETT—Miss M. Barrett, B.a., Lib. Dip. (U.C.T.), 
was appointed to the staff of the Johannesburg 
Public Library in January and was assigned to a post 
in the Reference Department. 

BurKkE—Mr. E. Burke, F.L.a., Branch Librarian, 
Lancashire County Library, and formerly of Birming- 
ham Public Libraries, to be Librarian, Government 
Archives, Southern Rhodesia. 

Eypers—Dr. G. W. Eybers, of the Union Education 
Department, and a member of the Council of the 
S.A.L.A. since its inception, has been appointed to 
the newly created post of Director of Adult Education 
under the Union Government. We offer our best 
congratulations to Dr. Eybers, and we feel sure that 
in his hands the role of libraries in adult education 
will receive due recognition. 

FrieEpGUT—Miss F. G. Friedgut, Assistant at the 
Johannesburg Public Library, was promoted to a 
position-on the Librarian Grade on passing the 
Diploma examinations of the S.A.L.A. in December 
1945. 

GaLLoway—Miss M. Galloway, B.A., Higher Cert. 
Lib. (U.C.T.), joined the staff of the Johannesburg 
Public Library in April 1946. 

HoLpswortH—Mr. H. Holdsworth, M.A., F.L.A., Sub- 
Librarian at the University of Cape Town, has been 
appointed by the Administrative Council of the 
S.A.L.A. as Hon. Assistant Editor of South African 
libraries. 

LINDERMAN—Miss W. B. Linderman, B.A., Cultural 
Relations Officer and Director, U.S. Information 
Library, Cape Town, since the middle of 1945, took 
the degrees of B.S. and M.S. at the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University. From 1931 to 1936 
she was engaged on reference work and work with 
young people at the New York Public Library. 
She held the post of Héad Librarian, Garden City, 
New York, High School, from 1936 to 1944, and 
that of Reference Librarian at Vassar College from 
1944 to 1945. During the years 1939 to 1944 she 
was visiting instructor in Library Science for the 
Summer Session at the University of Illinois Library 
School and Emory University Library School (1942), 
and she was released from a similar appointment at 


Columbia University in 1945 on her appointment 
to the Cape Town post. 

McDonaLp—Miss O.°H. McDonald, B.A. (Hons.), 
A.S.A.L.A., Assistant at the Johannesburg Public 
Library, to be Assistant-in-Charge of the Natal 
University College Library at Pietermaritzburg. 

MALHERBE—Miss J. E. Malherbe, B.a., Higher Cert. 
Lib. (U.C.T.), Second-Grade Assistant, South 
African Public Library, to be Assistant Vocation 
Guidance Officer, Cape Department of Education. 

MERRINGTON—Miss C. Merrington, Assistant at the 
Johannesburg Public Library, was promoted to a 
position on the Librarian Grade on passing the Di- 
ploma examinations of the S.A.L.A. in December 
1945. 

Mews—Owing to pressure of work in her new post 
with the Council for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, Miss Hazel Mews has felt compelled to 
relinquish her appointment as Hon. Assistant Editor 
of South African libraries. 

Mites—Miss Carol Miles, B.A., F.S.A.L-A., rejoined 
the staff of the Johannesburg Public Library at the 
end of last December, and has taken charge of the 
Cataloguing Office. 

Myers—Mr. I. Myers, back from 5} years’ military 
service, has been promoted to the post of Organizer 
of Branches at the Johannesburg Public Library. 

OLDENDORF—Miss R. Oldendorf, B.4., Higher Cert. 
Lib. (U.C.T.), Second-Grade Assistant, South 
African Public Library, has been appointed Secretary 
to The Van Riebeeck Society. 

Rospinson—Mr. A. M. L. Robinson, B.A., F.L.A., has 
been appointed Sub-Librarian at the South African 
Public Library on a permanent basis. 

RoBINSON—Mrs. H. M. Robinson, B.aA., F.L.A., First- 
Grade Assistant and Lecturer in Cataloguing, Univer- 
sity of Cape Town Library, resigned at the end of 
April. She continues to lecture in a part-time capa- 
city in the School of Librarianship. 

Turest—Miss E. Turest, B.A., Higher Cert. Lib. 
(U.C.T.), to be part-time Assistant, Medical Library, 
University of Cape Town. — 

Van HEERDEN—Mr. J. H. van Heerden, B.a., Higher 
Cert. Lib. (U.C.T.), joined the staff of the Johannes- 
burg Public Library in April 1946. 

VaRLEY—Mr. D. H. Varley, M.A., F.L.A., Librarian, 
South African Public Library, has been elected to 
the Council of the South African Association of Arts. 
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Grolier Club Exhibition. The Imprint Society will 
hold an exhibition of the work of the Grolier Club 
of New York in the coming spring. The Club, 
founded by the famous printer Theodore Low de 
Vinne and eight others, has had a profound influence 
on “the literary study and promotion of the arts 
pertaining to the’ production of -books’”’, which 
were stated to be its main objects sixty-two years ago. 
The publications of the Grolier Club—not, as far 
as is known, represented anywhere in South Africa 
—are acknowledged as masterpieces of book design and 
printing, and many of them are of. great interest 
to the bibliographer and literary student. A catalogue 


will be issued to which Mr. Ray Nash, a member 
of the Club and a typographic scholar of distinction, 
has written an introduction. The exhibition will 
comprise forty of the Club’s hundred publications, 
and will be held at Selected Books, Mappin & Webb 
House, Johannesburg, from 26 to 31 August; at the 
Johannesburg Public Library from 2 to 7 September ; 
at the Witwatersrand University Library from 7 to 14 
September ; and at the U.S. Library of Information, 
Cape Town, from 25 September to. 10 October. A 
number of publications will be ail up for sale by 
auction. : 
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REFERENCE WORK IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


H. HoLpswortH 


My intention is to say something about the 
librarian’s conception of reference work with 
which I am familiar and to discuss only cursorily 
actual methods of teaching the use of reference 
books, knowing as I do too little about the 
pedagogic approach. I shall only express as well 
as I can my conviction that somehow or other 
they must be—I won’t say ‘‘taught’’— introduced 
to school children. Methods I leave to teachers. 

Reference work as carried out in libraries has 
been defined by Warner Bishop, an eminent 
American librarian, as “‘ . . . the service rendered 
by a librarian in aid of some sort of study. It is 
not the study itself—that is done by the reader.” 
The reference librarian is not, and does not purport 
to be, a fount of knowledge spouting answers 
ad libitum with enviable nonchalance. He should, 
however, appear to be something of the sort 
to the uninitiated reader from the wavy in which 
he can, given the sources, answer a question in 
considerably less time than the reader himself. 
It is a subtle deception, but one which costs a 
reference librarian much time, study, and exper- 
lence to perfect; and his art lies herein. His 
equipment is not a store of knowledge (though 
this always comes in handy, and in some members 
cf the profession is present) but a store of sources 
to information or knowledge which will answer 
most likely questions and a_ considerable 
number of unlikely ones. An intense training in 
general reference work—learning where to find 
things—is probably peculiar to the Jibrary pro- 
fession (including in the profession, of course, 
all who are custodians of informative material 
of whatever kind). But in its elements reference 
work is common to all professions and activities, 
and therefore it should be taught as part of the 
general training cf all citizens and can best be 
first inculcated in the schools, since it can be made 
adaptable there in its most simplified form right 
from the word “‘go”’. Journalism thrives almost 
entirely on new or interesting, startling, queer, 
and, often, accurate information; no film is 
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screened without having first set in motion an 
elaborate information and fact-finding service ; 
industrial, technical, and_ scientific research 
progresses according to the efficiency of its infor- 
mation bureaux; lawyers must have their current 
digests of cases and commercial travellers their 
trade directories ; the home kitchen is made or 
marred by the presence or absence of Mrs. 
Beeton’s masterpiece or some satisfactory equi- 
valent ; and how many writers must needs titivate 
their vocabulary from the treasury of synonyms 
in Roget’s Thesaurus of English words and phrases ? 
The reference librarian does not compile reference 
books though he sometimes ventures upon 
bibliographies. His professional task is to as- 
semble reference material, to knew it and its 
contents, and so to be a kind of intermediate 
guide between it and the readers. From it through 
him there issues forth a constant stream of 
answers : the time for steaming plum pudding is 
so many hours, the real name of Mark ‘Twain 
was Clemens, the Professor of Mathematics at 
Birmingham is Peierls, bentonite is produced by 
the weathering of volcanic ash, here is a list of 
books on bilingualism, and so on. 

We must note, however, with regard to reference 
work in schools, that the relation of pupil to 
teacher or teacher-librarian is not the same as 
that of reader to librarian. ‘The librarian is not 
expected to teach the reader how to use reference 
books though this must necessarily happen some- 
times. ‘The reference books are laid before him 
and he reads in them what he has to read. He is 
less concerned with the source than with the 
information, and the librarian is not concerned 
to be his tutor in the use of reference material 
except in so far as he explains to him its intricacies 
when his movements and behaviour signify 
obvious despair or exasperation. The training the 
pupil in school should receive is not that received 
incidentally by the adult reader in the public 
library but that received by the librarian himself 
on a much more modest scale ; or perhaps better 
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a combination of the two approaches, the subject 
approach and the reference book approach. He 
is not there to be a passive recipient of information 
arduopsly culled and gathered from books and 
other sources by his teacher—a mere absorbent ; 
he is to be the one who hunts for information 
under the teacher’s prompting and guiding hand. 
He will have to know both the information he 
has got from reference books and the reference 
books themselves. He should be taught what 
reference books are, what information they give, 
when to use them, and how to use them. Now to 
a casual observer reference books look unattrac- 
tive, humdrum, bulky, heavy, and if they are to 
be popularized to any extent they must be made 
interesting. An American dictionary of slang 
which gives ‘‘giggle-water’’ as a realistic inter- 
pretation of alcohol, a current biography which 
discovers Charlie Chaplin to be a competent 
musician, a fact book which describes first inven- 
tions, will strike pupils as being books with possi- 
bilities of further entertainment. While it is 
obvious that instruction on how to use particular 
reference books is necessary, many being rather 
tricky in their arrangement, this task should be 
performed unobtrusively and, as it were, inciden- 
tally, while the pupils are handling the books and 
seeking information in them. ‘They should not 
be presented as things to learn but as- what they 
are—things from which interesting and necessary 
facts and ideas can be got and in which alone 
certain kinds of information can be found. One 
might even hope to develop in the pupils by their 
sixteenth and seventeenth year what we might 
call a “‘reference-book attitude’, which regards 
books as keys to anything one wants to find out 
(and the more books the merrier, and the more 
difficult the information the jollier the hunt), 
as opposed to a “text-book attitude”, which likes 
to know beforehand the exact limits of the stuff 
it has to learn and to have it served ready for 
consumption in digestible form—a sort of Benger’s 
Food of knowledge for the intellectually invalided. 

If pupils are to be encouraged to find things 
out for themselves it is inconceivable that any 
project can be carried out satisfactorily without 
some resort to reference books. The project 
methods used in schools would seem to involve 
procedures of this sort, and it seems to me that 
on whatever subject he is working the pupil 
should be encouraged to take the initiative, under 
careful teacher guidance, to look at this book 
and at that until the subject widens, begins to 
have a meaning for him, and begins to show 
relationships with other subjects. It he finds 
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through his reading that history is a subject 
closely interwoven with subjects which he had 
previously thought were watertight compart- 
ments invented more or less for school curriculums 
—gcography, literature, current affairs—history 
and geography and literature and _ current 
affairs will take on new meanings for him and 
present new interests. If pupils leave schocl 
aware, through their browsing, of the extent of 
knowledge and its significance and of the various 
means that have been adopted to present it in 
intelligible forms, and with their appetites whetted 
after their first experiences in the difficult pro- 
cesses of self-education, their school can claim 
success. W. A. Heaps in his book Book selection 
for secondary school libraries! (p. 83) writes: 
“The reference books in a school library . . . are 
. . . peculiarly important . . . because a good 
up-to-date collection of reference books gives 
the student, along with information, familiarity 
with research technique, confidence in his ability 
to follow through ideas for himself, and trust 
in the library as the place to find the answer.” 
I was happy to come across this passage as it 
helped me along in the direction I wanted to go. 
The direction I would like to see followed 
—though as an amateur I might lay myself 
open to many contradictions—is that of more 
reading references for all standards in the high 
school, increasing greatly in number in the two 
highest standards; and this implies several 
things: more books, both general non-fiction 
and reference; a central depository or library 
where the books are all available to be seen and 
consulted; much more leisure during school 
hours for private, though guided, reading—here 
I can quote the British Board of Education’s 
Memorandum on libraries in state-aided secondary 
schools in England, published as far back as 1928 
(p. 15), which states that if possible a number 
of periods per week should be assigned to private 
study, “‘these periods [being] devoted not to 
desultory reading, nor even to capricious reading 
on the subjects of study, but to work on definite 
problems previously discussed in class or other- 
wise made so clear that private study is highly 
advantageous”; more individual instruction in 
the choice of reading matter as opposed to general 
class instruction; and, if possible, a teacher- 
librarian to be always on the spot to give advice 
at any time. It is obvious in this last instance 
that without a librarian in charge the task of 
organizing the use of the library at different 
periods for different classes, each requiring 
1N.Y., Wilson, 1944. $2.50. 
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preliminary preparation of material by the 
teacher in charge, is likely to be extraordinarily 
difficult. Unless there is some person there 
permanently to give continuous advice, reference 
work in the school can achieve only partial success. 
Failing a teacher-librarian, as I am afraid will 
be the case in South African schocls for some 
time to come, the responsibility falls on individual 
teachers, and here I should like to quote. again 
from the 1928 Memorandum of the Board of 
Education (p. 14): ““The attitude cf the staff 
is all-important. Every teacher should know 
the resources of the library in his own subject, 
and he should be careful to put forward for consi- 
deration the books which he desires to have 
bought. He should encourage in his pupils 
the habit of consulting the necessary books to 
clear up a doubtful point. It is a very important 
part of a boy’s training to learn to use a book 
and index and guidance is required.” 

It might at this stage be asked how far the school 
trains pupils to be efficient in ferreting out for 
themselves common, every-day facts. There is an 
evident tendency among most university students 
to rely for their information upon lecture notes 
and text-books and upon so-called reserved 
books, i.e. books reserved by prescription as 
material for set essays—essays which must turn 
out as uniform as peas in a pod or women’s 
seasonal fashions. Many of them remain unaware 
of the rich store of information in the large 
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encyclopaedias ; nearly all come not knowing of 
the existence of indexes to poems and quotations, 
of literary handbooks, statistical year-books, 
bibliographies, and even who’s whos. There is 
often no indication that though they know of 
dictionaries, atlases, and encyclopaedias they 
can use them or find in them what they are looking 
for. ‘They cannot always locate what they want 
in an ordinary book because of their ignorance 
of or their failure to note the index. ‘Teachers 
are not likely at first to credit the statement that 
it is necessary in a school to teach the elemental 
points about the format of a book, to demonstrate 
that there is something to be got from the preface, 
that reference to individyal topics and names 
in the.text is facilitated by an index. If this is, 
how much more so is instruction in the use of 
reference books which are often well strewn with 
abbreviations, cross-references, and additional 
matter tc the text. The university is not an 
institution which consciously trains students 
how to use books ; it usually, and rightly in right 
circumstances, assumes that they know how to 
do so; and it seems to be the task of the school 
to undertake this preliminary elementary teaching 
what a book is, what kinds of books there are, 
and what to look for in them. If this could be 
done consciously and methodically pupils would 
find the transition from school to university 
easier. 


(To be concluded) 


THE GREENAWAY-CALDECOTT CENTENARY 


THE GREENAWAY-CALDECOTT 
CENTENARY 


Tue double centenary of Kate Greenaway and 
Randolph Caldecott, both famous illustrators of 
children’s books who were born in the same week 
of March 1846, is an event which merits some 
notice from those interested in children’s lite- 
rature. 

Fohn o London’s weekly for 22 March contains 
an article on Kate Greenaway, while the March 
issues of The Funior bookshelf and its American 
counterpart The Horn book are special illustrated 
Greenaway-Caldecott numbers to commemorate 
the occasion.} 


_'No. 1 of Alphabet and image, a new journal pub- 
lished by the Shenval Press, also has an article on Kate 
Greenaway, with many coloured illustrations printed 
from the original wood blocks of Evans. 
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Both Kate Greenaway and Randolph Caldecott 
owed a great deal to their friend Edmund Evans, 
‘colour printer extraordinary” (as The Horn book 
calls him) who not only printed all their books, 
but to a large extent inspired the artists and 
influenced their work. Besides being a pioneer 
in colour printing, Evans was a most far-sighted 
and enterprising man, and his influence on child- 
ren’s literature as a whole was considerable. It 
was his enthusiasm that enabled Kate Greenaway 
to become an illustrator of children’s books and 
to produce her dainty illustrations for nursery 
rhymes, alphabets, books of poems, games, 
and songs. It was Evans, too, who persuaded 
Randolph Caldecott to turn his hand to the 
illustrating of ‘“Toy Books” among which are The 
house that Fack built, the Three jovial huntsmen, 
Fohn Gilpin, and the Great Panjandrum—all among 
the most attractive early picture books for children. 
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It would be difficult, however, to imagine 
more different results from the same _ source 
cf inspiration than the works produced by Kate 
Greenaway and Randolph Caldecott. We are all 
familiar with the demure daintiness of the Green- 
away children in their short-waisted, long-skirted 
frocks—the inspiration of a popular fashion for the 
children of her day. We are charmed, too, by the 
quaintness and delicacy of her flowery gardens, 
trellises, and garlands. Caldecott’s work on the 
other hand is characterized by an almost breathless 
activity and vigour. A picture I have recently 
discovered to be one ef his, and which appealed 
very strongly to me asa child, is an illustration 
of John Gilpin. It shows stout Gilpin, with his 
coat-tails s‘reaming in the wind, tearing through 


a village, while geese, with wings outspread and 
quacking bills agape, scatter before his horse’s 
hoofs, and the villagers crowd to their gates 
to watch his progress in amazement. Even the 
houses wear a startled expression, and to the | 
smallest detail—a toddler who has been bowled 
over in the rush—the impression of excitement and 
haste clings. His are indeed “moving pictures” 
as Hilda van Stockem in The Horn book describes 
them. 

At present most of the Greenaway and Caldecott 
books are out of print, though some of them may [| 
still be found in libraries, but it is possible that | 
reprints may socn be available, particularly as | 
the centenary has so recently been celebrated. 

D. M. TuRNER 


LIBRARY GRANTS FOR TRANSVAAL SCHOOLS 


By Administrator's Notice No. 204! regulation 
No. 6 of the regulations published under Adminis- 
trator’s Notice No. 148 of 1942 is rescinded and 
the fellowing regulation substituted :— 
6. Special grants for the purchase of library books 
The Director may make an annual grant on the 
scale given hereunder to schools for the purpose 
of establishing or maintaining school libraries. .. 
Enrolment Amount 
Under 50 pupils £5 00 
50-99 pupils £7 10 0 
1'Transvaal. Official gazett’. 117 (1957) 48, 10 Apr. 


1946; and Transvaal education department. Depart- 
mental circular, 12 (2) 19 Apr. 1946. 


£10 00 
£12 10 0 
£15 00 
£17 10 0 
£20 00 


Regulation No. 6 of Administrator’s Netice 
No. 148 of 1942 provided for special grants for 
the purchase of library books only where the 
school could not. contribute any amount itself. 
Regulation No. 3 of Notice No. 148, providing 
for £-for-£ grants, remains in force, so that 
schools may now obtain outright grants in addition | 
to £-fer-£ amounts. 


100-199 pupils 
200-299 pupils 
300-399 pupils 
400-499 pupils 
Over 500 pupils 


OBITUARY 


Miss A. E. Warren 


Tue death occurred on 21 April 1946 of Nan 
Warren, at her home in Zeerust. Miss Warren 
was Teacher-Librarian of the Children’s Section 
of the State Library, Pretoria, from January 
1941 until her untimely passing. Under her 
guidance the Children’s Library grew to the 
important institution that it is to-day, with a 
membership of approximately 7,000. With her 
encouragement and interest twelve schools joined 
the School Lending Library Scheme during the 
period in which she was Librarian, and she 


herself taught the pupils of the schools in Pretoria | 
hew to use the library, and the elementary rules 7 


of cataloguing and classification. With her? 
passing the children of Pretoria have lost a great 7 
teacher and leader. 


te ®. 


Nan Warren Memorial 


Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Warren, parents of the late | 
Miss Nan Warren, have presented to the State | 
Library a sum of £200 towards the purchase of J 
books for a ‘Nan Warren Memorial’. 


[MORIA PReTING WORKS, 
M 


RIJA, BASUTOLAND. 
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